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“She P anton 


North Bound Stanley Yard near To- 
ledo, Ohio, on the New York Central 
Railroad is now being equipped with 
G.R.S. All-Electric Car Retarders to 
facilitate and expedite the classification of 
coal shipments through the port of Toledo 
and other classifications to the several 
connections in the Toledo territory. 


During the lake season, about 41% of 
the north bound tonnage is lake coal. In 
1929, over six-and-a-half million tons of 
lake coal in 296 grades were moved into 
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Stanley Yard, and after classification as 
to grade were dumped by the New York 
Central North and South Dumpers. 
Other business, in 1929, brought the total 
number of cars handled in Stanley Yard 
up to 780,000. In the future, practically 
all north bound business will be classified 
in the new G.R.S. Retarder equipped 
vard. 

This is the 18th G. R. S. Installation. 
Consider this system in your 1931 Budget 
if you desire to improve operations and 
effect substantial savings. ‘ 2 
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Concerning Consolidations 


The program ot general railroad consolidations 
adopted by Congress by the passage of the Transpor- 
tation act of 1920 was not initiated by the railroads. 
They had always opposed the government policy of 
trying, under the Sherman anti-trust law, to prevent 
the railways from adopting any means to reduce com- 
petition, but the policy of consolidating all railways 
into a comparatively small number of large systems 
originated with public men, and especially with Senator 
Cummins of Iowa. This policy having been adopted 
by the government, the railways often have been criti- 
cized for not making sufficient efforts speedily to carry 
it out. The advocates of large consolidations have 
claimed that the inactivity of the railways was pre- 
venting the nation from getting the benefits it would 
derive from fully carrying out the policy of the Trans- 
portation act. 

These criticisms were unjust because the law re- 
quired that consolidations should be made in accord- 
ance with a plan to be promulgated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and until about a year ago it 
had issued no plan. When the commission did issue a 
plan, it provided for five systems in eastern territory. 
The fifth system would not have been comparable in 
strength with the other four. The chief executives of 
the principal four existing systems have now worked 
out and submitted to the commission a plan in ac- 
cordance with which practically all lines in eastern 
territory, exclusive of New England, would be con- 
solidated with the Pennsylvania, the New York Cen- 
tral, the Baltimore & Ohio, and the Van Sweringen 
lines. This presents to the public with an entirely new 
definiteness an opportunity to indicate whether it really 
wants all the railways of the country consolidated into 
a comparatively small number of large systems. 


Consolidations and Organized Labor 


There are still wide differences of opinion among 
those, including railway executives, who have studied 
the question, as to whether the consolidation of all 
the railways into a limited number of large systems 
actually is desirable from the standpoint of either the 
railways or the public. By the existing provisions of 
the Transportation act, however, Congress has de- 


clared that this policy is desirable. Therefore, the 
commission, being merely an agent of Congress, must 
assume the desirability of consolidations in general, 
and, reasoning from that premise, can hardly reject 
as undesirable the proposed four system plan in east- 
ern territory. That plan is the result of months of 
study and conferences by some of the ablest railway 
executives in the country. Without seriously re- 


‘ducing competition, it would make it more equal. 


The economies that can be obtained by consolidations 
undoubtedly have been greatly exaggerated ; but doubt- 
less as large economies could be secured under this 
plan as under any other that could be proposed. If 
it is to be approved by the commission it should be 
approved as promptly as possible, because all the lines 
involved will postpone needed expenditures for im- 
provements until the uncertainties as to their future 
are removed. 

The most effective opposition to consolidations is 
being offered by railway labor leaders because of their 
apprehension as to its effects upon employment. As 
the payroll is much the largest part of operating ex- 
penses, the bulk of any economies effected must be 
accomplished by reductions of the amount of labor 
employed. That labor is entitled to consideration in the 
carrying out of a program which has been initiated 
principally as a matter of public policy there can be no 
question. As a matter of fact, however, a considerable 
number of the employees of each railway pass out of 
its service each year owing to deaths, retirement on 
account of age, discharge for cause, or voluntary resig- 
nation. A considerable reduction in the number of 
employees can, therefore, year by year be effected 
merely by not replacing those who, in any event, would 
leave the service. It does seem as if some arrangement 
might be made between railway executives and labor 
leaders as a result of which the opposition of the latter 
to consolidations would be withdrawn. 


A Danger in Consolidations 


Whatever may be their merits in other respects, con- 
solidations are, for one reason, a menace to the rail- 
ways. They have been advocated as means of largely 
solving the railroad problem upon the assumption that 
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they would strengthen the credit of the railways and 
reduce their operating expenses. It is significant that 
Senator Couzens of Michigan repeatedly has raised a 
question as to how soon consolidations could be fol- 
lowed by reductions of rates. 

If consolidations are to be widely accepted by public 
men and the public as a sovereign means of solving 
the railroad problem, then it would be better for the 
railways that none of them should be effected. The 
credit of each of our railways, however small or large, 
always has been and always will be determined by the 
amount of net operating income it earns. Only if 
consolidations result in large economies will they have 
any substantial effect upon net operating income, and 
it is not probable that they will result in economies any- 
where near as large as the ardent advocates of con- 
solidations have anticipated. 

The railways need more liberal regulation of rates 
and freedom from unregulated, subsidized competition 
far more than they need large consolidations, and it 
would be very unfortunate if they should get consolida- 
tions as a substitute for these other things. 


Confusing Taxes 
With Rental Charges 


On the Communications page of this issue appears 
a letter to the editor from H. E. Barber, a former rail- 
road man, now a bus operator, which we commend 
tc the attention of all who are interested in the sub- 
ject of governmental levies on commercial motor ve- 
hicles. Mr. Barber disagrees with us in our conten- 
tion that such charges need strengthening. Indeed, 
he goes so far as to say that bus and truck taxation 
is already too high. This last assertion, it seems to 
us, plainly cannot stand without much supporting data 
which our correspondent does not vouchsafe. Motor 
bus and truck taxation is a hodge-podge, with vary- 
ing bases in the different states and with total charges 
per vehicle in some states a mere fraction of those in 
others. And in hardly any instance has any attempt 
been made to set a value on a state highway system, as- 
signing scientifically the proportion of construction and 
maintenance costs made necessary by heavy commer- 
cial vehicles to these vehicles, levying rentals on them 
accordingly. 

Mr. Barber mentions the instance of a railroad which 
entered testimony in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s hearings on motor transport, showing that it 
paid 6.85 per cent of its gross revenues for taxes, 
whereas its highway subsidiary paid 13.01 per cent 
of its gross. 


It must be remembered, however, that 
the railway, having paid 6.85 per cent of its gross in 
taxes, had (probably) about 14 per cent more to pay 
out for maintenance of way, plus a return on the in- 
vestment in way—a total of probably not much less 
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than 25 per cent of its revenues going for expenses 
represented by the bus line’s so-called “tax” bill (which 
also includes the right to use public property for busi- 
ness purposes) of 13.01 per cent. 

When defenders of the exploitation of public high- 
ways for private gain compare the percentage of gross 
revenues which they pay in taxes with those paid by 
the railways, they are comparing dissimilar things. 
Railroad taxes are their contribution toward the ex- 
pense of police protection, public improvements, etc. 
The highway companies get all of this for their con- 
tribution to the public purse plus a right to exploit pub- 
lic property for profit. “Taxation”, therefore, is a 
misnomer for the levies on commercial highway users. 
That percentage of their gross revenues which equals 
the percentage of railway gross revenues paid as taxes 
may justly be called taxation. The remainder, where 
there is a remainder, may be said to represent a rental 
payment for the use of the highways. ‘Bus Facts” for 
1930 states that bus lines in 1928 paid 7.23 per cent of 
their gross revenues in “taxes.” In the same year the 
railways paid 6.37 per cent of their revenues in taxes. 
Assuming the latter to be a fair exaction from a trans- 
portation enterprise for the police protection, etc., af- 
forded by the government, then bus operators paid 
only 0.86 per cent of their gross revenues as rental for 
the costly highways they use as a place of business (a 
facility which, privately provided, costs the railways 
not far from 20 per cent of their gross revenues, over 
and above their taxes). 

Mr. Barber’s statement that buses and trucks are al- 
ready paying more than their share of highway costs, 
with the inference that some of their charges might 
properly be shifted to private automobile owners, is 
extremely interesting, and we wonder whether his 
view is shared by other highway operators. If so, we 
think that in fairness to the private automobile owners 
announcement should be made that bus and trucks are 
now paying 33.2 per cent more in taxes than their fair 
share (Mr. Barber's figure), and that private motor- 
ists’ taxes should be raised and those on trucks and 
buses lowered accordingly. 

Such an opinion, it seems, must arise from a con- 
fusion in terms. Public parks are built, maintained 
and policed at the expense of the taxpayers and are 
open to the general public on a basis of equality, but 
this does not mean that anyone is entitled to start 
hawking toy balloons and peanuts in these parks with- 
out paying for the privilege. If an individual desires 
to establish a business in these parks—a refreshment 
stand, for instance—he does not consider the payment 
he makes for this privilege as a tax, but as a rental. 
Still less does he add his rental payment to his legiti- 
mate tax bill, as the bus operators do, and refer to the 
total as taxation, and then complain how much higher 
his tax bill is than that of the non-commercial users of 
the park. 

The Railway Age believes that the question of the 
taxation of buses and trucks, i.e., their payment toward 
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the general expenses of government, is relatively simple 
of solution. In the interest of fairness, the rate of such 
taxation should bear approximately the same ratio to 
gross revenues as that paid by the railways and this 
rate should be raised or lowered for both commercial 
motor vehicles and railways as the expense of govern- 
ment makes necessary. There still remains, however, 
the question of an adequate rental payment for the 
use of the highways, which should begin where the 
assessment for general governmental purposes leaves 
off. The excess, if any, of such payments over and 
above fair taxation for general purposes is the real 
measure of the commercial highway users’ contribution 
toward the use of public property for private profit. 
Such payments at the very minimum should equal that 
proportion of highway construction and maintenance 
costs attributable to heavy vehicles. Logically they 
could be much more, since commercial value, frequently 
determined by competitive bidding, and not minimum 
cost usually determines the rental to be exacted for 
the use of other public facilities for purposes of private 
gain. 

We have confined our comment on Mr. Barber's 
letter to his view on taxation, since that is the main 
point of our disagreement with him. With some of 
his other contentions we find ourselves in entire har- 
mony. His letter is a stimulating contribution to the 
discussion of this important problem, and, on the whole, 
calculated to be helpful rather than otherwise. His 
failure, incidentally, to appreciate more fully the un- 
derlying principles of the railways’ position on the 
subject of payments for commercial use of the high- 
ways is not to be greatly wondered at, in view of the 
lack of elaboration of this position in the testimony the 
railways have thus far presented in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hearings. 


Motor Transport 
Section Merged 


Effective with this issue, the Railway Age is consoli- 
dating Section One and Section Two of the fourth 
issue each month. Since September, 1926, Section 
Two has been issued as a separately bound Motor 
Transport Section. In future, the Railway Age will 
give editorial attention to the co-ordination of railway 
and highway service, not once a month, but every week. 
The fourth issue in each month will contain a depart- 
ment under a special heading devoted to railway motor 
transport; but, in addition, the subject will be treated 
in the other issues as well. 

This change in editorial method is not to be con- 
strued as an indication of a change in editorial policy 
regarding motor transport. Properly co-ordinated 
motor transport has become as much a part of rail- 
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roading as the construction and maintenance of track, 
the operation and maintenance of locomotives and 
cars, and the other longer established functions of rail- 
road departments. Just as operating, engineering, and 
mechanical matters have been treated in the Railway 
Age week after week, so will railway motor transport 
matters be treated in the future. 

The Railway Age is more strongly convinced than 
ever before of the inevitability, and the desirability 
from all standpoints, of the co-ordination of railway 
transportation and motor transportation. Recognizing 
the fundamental necessity of railway transportation, it 
also recognizes the utility of motor coaches and motor 
trucks in certain fields of service. It reaffirms its con- 
viction that there can be little competition between 
railway transportation and motor transportation when 
each confines its activities to those spheres of operation 
to which it is best suited. The competition which ex- 
ists today, an uneconomic, wasteful competition, will 
not continue when full co-ordination of the two kinds 
of service is attained. This competition will be elimi- 
nated by the withdrawal of certain kinds of railway 
service, on the one hand, and by the withdrawal of cer- 
tain kinds of motor vehicle service, on the other 
hand. 

The primary function of motor transport should be 
to extend and increase the efficiency of the railway 
service available in this country, rather than to en- 
danger it through wasteful duplication of service and 
through destructive competition which has no economic 
justification for its existence. That such destructive 
competition now exists, we believe to be due to the fact 
that there is inadequate regulation of motor coaches 
and motor trucks by governmental authorities, and to 
use of the highways in a manner which is radically 
contrary to the public interest. 

The Railway Age is convinced of the desirability, in 
the public interest, of such taxation of motor coaches 
and motor trucks, regardless of their ownership or the 
purpose of their use, as will fully compensate the pub- 
lic for their use of the public highways. It favors com- 
prehensive regulation of motor coach and motor truck 
transportation in order that there may be equality of 
opportunity between motor transportation and railway 
transportation. Only when motor coach and motor truck 
taxes are adequate, and only when motor coaches and 
motor trucks are properly regulated, will it be pos- 
sible to determine definitely the proper respective places 
of railway transportation and motor transportation in 
the general passenger and freight carrying system of 
the country. 

The Railway Age will continue to devote attention to 
motor transportation because of its.conviction of the 
There 
will always be a place for the motor coach and the mo- 


importance of motor transport to the railways. 


tor truck in short-haul transportation, and in extending 
railway service in such directions as in the store-door 
collection and delivery of freight. 
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Prevent Claims Now 


With traffic at its present relatively low ebb, there 
are at least two good reasons why operating officers 
should devote some attention to the work of freight 
claim prevention. The first is that the railways’ in- 
come is sufficiently low without paying any of it out 
for loss and damage claims. The second is that, with 
reduced forces, only experienced men are now em- 
ployed, men of responsibility, and length of service 
who are more amenable to freight claim education 
than temporary employees. 

When an enormous amount of business is being 
handled, speed is likely to outweigh considerations of 
carefulness to a certain extent. Now, when there is 
a temporary lull in the violent rush, is the time to in- 
culcate careful handling methods, so that they may 
become habitual and continue after business returns 
to normal. This also applies to rough-handling of 
trains and cars. There is little enough justification 
for such things at any time, and even less under present 
conditions. Edueation carried on now will produce 
excellent results later. 

In other words, the depression should be regarded 
by operating officers as affording an opportunity for 
education in proper methods, and for checking up and 
eliminating operating inefficiencies that may have de- 
veloped and continued unnoticed during the period 
when heavy traffic made supervision more difficult than 
‘it is now. 


A Contrast 


The year 1930 established a new high record in the 
number of deaths resulting from automobile accidents, 
according to figures just released by the National 
Safety Council. In that year 32,500 persons lost their 
lives from this cause, or four per cent more than in 
1929. This increase occurred in a year in which the 
increase in motor vehicle registration was less than one 
per cent. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that as recently as 1906 here were only 416 automobile 
fatalities. 

In marked contrast with this increase in automobile 
fatalities, the number of deaths at railway grade cross- 
ings decreased from 1,711 to 1,448, or 15 per cent 
during the first nine months of 1930. This latter 
figure is particularly significant. It indicates that the 
combined efforts of railway and public authorities, 
especially the former, to educate the automobile-using 
public to the necessity of exercising proper precautions 
when approaching a grade crossing are bearing fruit. 
It shows also that a reduction in the accidents at such 
points is possible without the elimination of the cross- 
ings themselves if proper efforts are made. 

Of more importance, however, is that these figures 
show that the problem of safety of highway travel.is 
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far broader than that of accident control at grade 
crossings, and that public authorities must look else- 
where for the solution of this problem. 


Railway 
Appliances Exhibit 


The March exhibit will be held as usual. In reaching 
this decision, the directors of the National Railway 
Appliances Association expressed their conviction that 
the present calls for the orderly continuation of those 
measures that promote business stability and that to 
suspend activities, long established and of proven 
value, tends to unsettlement that, under present condi- 
tions, leads to results that are more than usually dis- 
turbing. The decision to proceed with undiminished 
energy in the presentation of the exhibit on March 9-12 
is more than a gesture towards the promotion of good 
business. As such it deserves the support and co- 
operation of railway officers, particularly those of the 
associations which meet in Chicago at that time. 

The March exhibit is an institution of some 23 
years’ standing. In this period of nearly a quarter of 
a century, it has been held without an interruption, 
even during the strenuous period of the war when so 
many railway associations suspended activities. It 
brings together annually the world’s greatest display 
of the materials and equipment used in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of roadway and signaling facili- 
ties. Of special value is the opportunity afforded for 
the presentation of new devices not heretofore known. 
Its educational value is attested by the many who 
visit it, exceeding many times over those who attend 
the conventions themselves. 

The exhibit should be of special value this year 
when the pressure on railway men to reduce costs is 
so great and when every mechanical aid to this end is 
so eagerly sought. In this connection it is to be ex- 
pected that the number of devices and materials ex- 
hibited for the first time will be greater than normal, 
for it is in such periods as the one through which 
we are now passing that railway supply companies 
have the opportunity -to perfect equipment and ma- 
terials which may of necessity, have lain dormant dur- 
ing periods of more active business. 

The National Railway Appliances Association con- 
fines its attention solely to its exhibit, which is entirely 
separated from the convention and located at a dis- 
tance from the convention hotels. It collects no 
funds for other than the exhibit itself. This fact 
should not be lost sight of at a time when convention 
entertainment is undergoing such thorough scrutiny. 

All in all, the March exhibit is a business-like pres- 
entation of equipment and materials adapted to the 
solution of railway problems. As such it should be 
of special interest to railway men this year. 














The Entrance Porticos Are an Attractive Feature of the Station 


Colonial Design Embodied in New 
Northern Pacific Station 


Passenger facilities at Mandan, N. D., represent rather decided 


departure from usual types of railway buildings 


By Lowry Smith 
Office Engineer, Northern Pacific, St. Paul, Minn. 


HE Northern Pacific, during the past season, made 
7 a rather decided departure from the type of archi- 

tecture generally found in railway buildings by 
employing a Colonial design in the construction of a 
passenger station and a restaurant building at Mandan, 
N. D. Mandan is an important division point, located 
on the west bank of the Missouri river opposite Bis- 
marck, the state capital. The city is the gateway to the 
old West and is named for the Mandan Indians, who 
formerly lived in five great villages in the immediate 
vicinity. The topography of the west shore of the 
Missouri river changes abruptly from rolling prairies 
to broken buttes, characteristic of the bad-land cattle 
country farther west. 

The station grounds at this point are quite large and 
are surrounded by many fine trees which were planted 
shortly after the railway was constructed. This set- 
ling, together with the traditions which are associated 
with the vicinity, prompted a desire to deviate from the 
conventional type of architecture generally employed in 
the design of railway station buildings. The Colonial 
design was adopted as suitable for this location. 

The buildings are one story high and of red brick 
construction with gray asbestos slate shingles, laid in 
the American fashion. The passenger station is cen- 
tered on one of the main cross-town streets, which are 
at right angles to the main line of the N. P., and is 
about 100 ft. back from the curb of Main street, which 


narallels the main line. ‘The restaurant building is lo- 
cated just west of the station building and is adjacent 
to the station park. 

The Colonial design of the station structures is 
brought out strikingly by the columned porticos that 
have been provided at each main entrance. This ef- 
fect is enhanced by the open balustrade that surmounts 
each portico and in the station building by the arched 
transoms of the two main entrances and of the flank- 
ing windows. An added feature of the station building 
is a cupola in which the Colonial design is manifested 
by the encircling balustrade, and the arched effect of 
the windows. The broad fireplace chimney at one end 
of the lunch room also assists materially in bringing out 
the Colonial effect. 

The street side of the station building is approached 
by a broad curved drive surrounding a grass plot in 
which a statue of Theodore Roosevelt has been placed. 
A broad sweep of concrete platform on the track side 
of the structure is set off attractively by a number of 
rectangular grass plots. 

There are two passenger tracks at this point, one of 
which is served by a concrete platform, 15 ft. wide and 
1,100 ft. long, and the other by a temporary plank 
platform somewhat shorter, which lies between the two 
tracks. It is planned ultimately to convert the former 
into an island platform by constructing a track between 
it and the buildings. 
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A Plan of the Station Grounds at Mandan 


The station building is 34 ft. wide and 156 ft. long, 
including a 22-ft. covered platform at the west end. 
Che facilities include a general waiting room, 32 ft. 
by 43 ft.; a women’s rest room, 13 ft. by 26 ft.; a 
smoking room, 11 ft. by 17 ft.; a baggage room, 22 
it. by 32 ft.; an express room, 32 ft. by 30 ft.; toilets, 
ete. There is no necessity for a basement under the 
station as steam for heat is furnished! from the nearby 
engine terminal power plant. All piping is in concrete 
tunnels. 

The floors of the waiting rooms and toilets are cov- 
ered with a terrazzo white and brown mixture, the 
wainscot consists of Norman Flash tile, and the walls 
and ceilings are plastered and painted a flat tan and 
white, respectively. Oak is used for all the interior 
finish woodwork. 

In the restaurant building, the floors are ot a terrazzo 
‘green and white mixture, while the wainscot in the lunch 
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A Floor Plan of the New Station 


room and the base course in the dining room are of 
green Kraft tile. The walls and ceilings are plastered 
and painted a light shade of flat green and white, 
respectively. The interior woodwork in this building 
is also of oak. 

The restaurant, which is operated by the dining car 
department of the N. P., is fitted throughout with the 
most modern equipment. The kitchen, as well as the 
other rooms, is kept free of smoke and cooking fumes 
by means of a forced-draft ventilating system and, as 
in the case of the station, steam for heating as well as 
for cooking is supplied from the power plant. Other 
equipment includes a refrigerating machine for storage 
and service boxes and for manufacturing ice, and a 
water-softening plant, which not only supplies water 
for local needs but also to trains for drinking and 
toilet use. 

The improvements at Mandan also inciude the con- 
struction of a 1,000-ton refrigerator-type ice house for 
passenger-train service, which is located a short dis- 
tance east of the station buildings. In addition, the un- 
finished second floor of the existing freight house was 
completed to provide offices for the vardmaster, the 


trainmaster and the telegraph department, which were 
formerly located in the old station building. The 
freight house is located west of the station grounds and 
was constructed several years ago with such an object 
in mind. 

These improvements were designed and the construc- 
tion work was supervised by the engineering depart- 
ment of the Northern Pacific, under the general super- 
vision of Bernard Blum, chief engineer. The arrang- 
ing and equipping of the restaurant building was done 
in co-operation with the dining car department. 


MoreWaterwayDiscussion— 
An Open Letter and A Reply 


HE National Rivers and Harbors Congress has de- 

voted its Bulletin Number One, 1931, to an open 

letter from S. A. Thompson, secretary of that or- 
ganization, to Samuel O. Dunn, editor of Railway Age, 
which Mr. Thompson has asked shall be published in 
‘his paper. The letter is self-explanatory and is fol- 
lowed in the bulletin by an editorial which appeared in 
Railway Age of December 27, 1930, pages 1351 and 
1352, entitled “Waterway Advocates Denounce Water- 
way Discussion,” and the “Statement of Purposes” of 
the Rivers and Harbors Congress, which was adopted 
on December 10, 1930. 

Mr. Thompson’s open letter, dated at Washington on 
January 8, which is published in accordance with his re- 
quest, is as follows: 

For 25 years the National Rivers and Harbors Congress has 
been actively advocating the improvement and use of water- 
ways, not to supplant but “to augment and supplement 
transportation by rail.” During that time its annual con- 
ventions have been addressed by presidents and vice-presidents 
of the United States, members of the cabinet, senators and 
representatives in Congress, diplomats from all the leading 
countries of the world, governors of states, railway officials, 
merchants, manufacturers and business men in many lines 
coming from every part of the country. Out of all these 
hundreds of speakers, you are the first and only one who has 
seen fit to supplement his platform utterances with a printed 
statement which maligns, misrepresents and insults the 
organization whose invitation had been “greatly appreciated 
and which had given him a courteous hearing. 

On the morning of December 10, 1930, in Washington, D. C.. 
vou addressed the twenty-sixth convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, presenting “The Transportation 
Situation” from the railway viewpoint. It is not my intention 
here to discuss your paper, with its many fallacies, except t 
say that, while you_are an able advocate, you could never 
qualify as a judge. In the afternoon of that same day the con- 
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vention unanimously adopted a set of resolutions, ot, as we call 
it, a Statement of Purposes. 

In the issue of the Railway Age for December 27, 1930, you 
published an editorial headed “Waterway Advocates Denounce 
Waterway Discussion,” and, in order that we may have all 
the facts before us, the resolutions adopted by the Convention 
and the editorial which appeared in the Kailway Age are 
reproduced in full herewith. 

The -National Rivers and Harbors Congress, as portrayed 
in your editorial, reminds one of the “huge, shapeless, half- 
blind, horrid monster” mentioned in Vergil’s Aeneid. Accord- 
ing to your description, we are “fanatics who disregard 
economic considerations ;” “benighted advocates who desire to 
restore transportation to what it was in the Middle Ages;” 
we declare that, in spite of the guarantees in the Federal Con- 
stitution, “free speech regarding the waterway question is 
prohibited ;” we would like to silence all spokesmen for the 
railways, either by reviving the Inquisition and burning them 
at the stake or by standing them before a firing squad, @ la 
Stalin, the Soviet dictator; we are traitors to democratic ideals, 
who are trying to “Russianize the United States;” and so 
on, ad libitum, almost ad infinitum, and completely ad nauseam. 

Into the word “tolerate,” as used in our resolutions, you 
read a strained and distorted meaning for which there is no 
possible. justification. Webster’s International Dictionary, 
which is accepted as an authority by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, defines it as follows: “Tolerate. To suffer 
to be, or to be done, without prohibition or hindrance; to allow 
or permit negatively, by not preventing; to put up with; as 
to tolerate doubtful practices.” 

It is evident that you formed a very low opinion of our 
delegates as you looked them over from the platform. I 
can assure you, however, that they are quite as familiar as 
you can be with the guarantee of free speech contained in 
the Constitution, and that the idea of prohibiting fair play 
for the railroads, either “in public discussions” or “in the 
adoption of public policies” never entered their heads. Your 
editorial, therefore, constitutes “an insolent insult to the 
intelligence and fairness” of the ladies and gentlemen who 
adopted these resolutions, after giving to your address an 
attentive and respectful hearing and a generous round of 
applause at its close. 

How utterly grotesque is your charge that we wish to 
prohibit full and free discussion of waterway questions is shown 
by the number of railway men who have addressed our con- 
ventions. Among those that I recall are “Jim” Hill, of the 
Great Northern; Finley, of the Southern; Delano, of the 
Wabash; Sims, of the Delaware & Hudson; Markham, of the 
Illinois Central; Walker Hines, Director General of Railways; 
and Samuel O. Dunn, of the Ratlway Age, who has spoken to 
us twice—supplemented on the second occasion by an editorial. 

While we would not “prohibit free discussion” if we could, 
and could not do it if we would, we certainly intend, in the 
future as in the past, to use every legitimate means to “hinder,” 
and “prevent” the success of, all “efforts from whatever source 
to defeat or delay that program” of waterway development 
which has been “approved by the American people and adopted 
by their representatives in Congress.” 

About the most ridiculous statement in your editorial is the 
following: “In what way have the railways heretofore opposed 
waterway development? Solely by discussion.” (!?!) The 
Inland Waterway Commission, of which the late Senator 
Theodore E. Burton was chairman, had an entirely different 
idea of it. In the “Findings” of its preliminary report (page 
19) the commission said: “While the decline of navigation 
in the inland waterways was largely due to the natural growth 
and legitimate competition attending railway extension, it is 
also clear that railway interests have been successfully directed 
against the normal maintenance and development of water 
traffic by control of water-fronts and terminals, by acquisition 
or control of competing canals and vessels, by discriminating 
tariffs, by rebates * * * So large a portion of railway traffic 
is free from water competition that railways can readily 
afford to so reduce rates on those portions affected by such 
competition as to destroy the profits of the water lines without 
appreciably affecting the profits of the rail systems which 
recoup these reductions by higher rates elsewhere.” 

Fifty years ago—and “heretofore” covers all the time there 
ever has been up to the present—the railways were free to 
use, and did use, any method whatever that was found necessary 
to destroy water competition One by one, however, the claws 
of the railway tiger have been clipped and appropriations 
for rivers and harbors have been greatly increased. You may 
be interested to know that during the 25 years the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress has been at work, appropri- 
ations for waterways, have been greater by more than $771,- 
000,000 than they were during the preceding 104 years. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 contains the following 
words—which were inserted therein by the president of the 
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National Rivers and Harbors Congress, Senator Ransdell, at 
the suggestion of the undersigned, who is its secretary: “Tt 
is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to promote, 
encourage, and develop water transportation, service and 
facilities in connection with the commerce of the United 
States, and to foster and preserve in full vigor both rail and 
water transportation.” 

How have we secured these results? (And by “we” I mean 
not only the members of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, but all the friends of waterways). “Solely_by dis- 
cussion!” That was the only weapon we had to use. It has 
served our purpose well, however, and we propose to keep 
right on using it until we get everything we want. We are 
entirely confident that, when the great connected system of 
waterways and harbors for which we are working has been 
completed, it will be of immeasurable benefit not only to the 
Nation but to every interest therein—including the railroads. 

Mr. Dunn replied to this letter on January 16, as 
follows: 

The logic of the open letter that you addressed to me on 
January 8 is as poor as most arguments that are used to 
bolster up the cause of inland waterways. 

On December 10, in response to an invitation extended by 
you, I delivered an address before the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress in Washington. You asserted in your open 
letter to me that I “supplemented” my “platform utterances 
with a printed statement which maligns, misrepresents and 
insults the organization whose invitation” to address it I 
accepted. The implication of your statement is that I was 
guilty of gross discourtesy to the members of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

I have been a newspaper man for many years. I have been 
editor of the Railway Age for 20 years. I am willing to have 
the facts as to what actually occurred submitted to the editor 
of any newspaper or magazine in the United States, and let 
him decide whether I was discourteous to the members of the 
National Rivers and Harbors~ Congress. - You have tried to 
show that I was discourteous by tying together in your open 
letter two incidents that were in fio way connected. 

The first of these incidents began with the extension by you 
and the acceptance by me of am invitation to deliver an 
address before the National’ Rivers and’ Harbors Congress in 
Washington. When I finighed delivering the address that 
incident was. closed forever, 

The second incident began’ when the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, after I had delivered my address, adopted 
a resolution in which it condemned the railways for opposing 
inland waterway development and declared that “no efforts 
from whatever source to defeat or delay that (waterway) 
program will be tolerated by the people of our country.” In 
the ordinary course of my work I wrote an editorial criticiz- 
ing this declaration, which was published in the Railway Age 
for December 27, and this was the “printed statement” with 
which you assert J “supplemented” my “platform utterances.” 

When did anybody except yourself regard it as reasonable 
or fair, because an editor had delivered an address before 
a convention, to condemn him as discourteous to those attend- 
ing the convention because subsequently he published an 
editorial in the paper of which he was editor criticizing some 
action of that convention? 

‘Surely you do not assume, that by accepting your invitation 

to address the Rivers and Harbors Congress, I obligated my- 
self to refrain forever afterward from publishing . any 
editorials regarding it or its resolutions or policies. Upon 
no other assumption, however, can you even attempt ‘to 
justify your charge that I was discourteous to the members 
of that organization. 
_ You undertake to show that the Rivers and Harbors Congress 
is tolerant of anti-waterway discussion by recalling that vari- 
ous railway men have been invited to speak before it in the 
past. What the attitude of the Congress was in the past 
cannot be accepted as indicating what it will be in the future, 
after it has adopted a resolution asserting that “no efforts 
from whatever source to defeat or delay that (waterway) 
program will be tolerated by the people of our country.” 
While in that resolution the Rivers and Harbors Congress 
presumed to speak for the people, it actually was speaking 
only for itself. Discussion is one form of “effort” to “defeat 
or delay” the waterway program. How was I to know that 
the members of the Rivers and Harbors Congress intended 
to be tolerant of anti-waterway discussion in future when 
they declared in their resolution that “no efforts * * * to 
defeat or delay” the waterway program will be tolerated? 

The editorial you criticized needs no defense. It speaks 
for itself. I do, however, most emphatically repudiate your 
implication that because I had spoken before the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress there was any impropriety or 
discourtesy whatever in my subsequently publishing an 
editorial criticizing the resolutions subsequently adopted by it. 

















The Control Machine at Limedale 


lation of centralized traffic control on 30.3 miles of 
single-track line between Ben Davis, Ind., and Al- 
meda, which is a portion of the main line between Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and St. Louis, Mo. As a result of the instal- 
lation of this centralized control system for the 12 power- 
operated switches, and the 32 signals which direct the 
train movements without train order, the movement of 
trains, especially freights, has been greatly facilitated. 
This result is accomplished chiefly through the elimina- 
tion of train stops at meeting points when entering and 
leaving the sidings which results in an estimated saving 
of 12 min. for each train stop eliminated. 
Double track extends from Indianapolis to Ben Davis, 
6.9 miles, and also from Almeda to Limedale, Ind., 3.1 
miles, the second tracking of the intermediate section 


7 HE Pennsylvania has recently completed an instal- 





Pennsylvania Installs Centralized 
Trattic Control on 30.3 Miles 
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Twelve minutes saved on each freight train stop—Second 
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The Passing Track Switches Are Power Operated 


between Ben Davis and Almeda, 30.3 miles, having been 
postponed on account of proposed extensive line changes 
and grade revisions. This section of the line traverses 
a rather rough rolling country crossing several small 
streams, short grades of up to .83 per cent being nu- 
merous and in a few cases extending for about a mile. 
Curves are numerous, but not of a curvature to inter- 
fere with the normal operation of trains. 


Traffic Characteristics of Line 


The traffic on this division consists of 19 regular 
passenger trains and an average of 16 freight trains 
daily. Two of the passenger trains make eight local 
stops in the territory, while the remainder are on fast 
schedules making the 30.3 miles in 30 min. eastbound, 
and 32 min. westbound. Two of the freight trains are 
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locals and the remainder are on fast through schedules. 
The latest type locomotives are rated to handle 3,400 
tons westbound and 3,250 tons eastbound, at a maxi- 
mum speed of 50 m.p.h. 

The passing’ sidings in this territory include advance 
tracks at Ben Davis and Almeda, a set of lap sidings at 
Marion, and a single siding at Gibson and Summit. On 
account of the grade conditions, serious delays were 
caused when trains were stopped to enter sidings at 
Summit and Gibson, so much difficulty being experi- 
enced at Gibson that this siding was used only when 
absolutely necessary. Train movements were operated 
by time-table and train orders, 40 to 45 train-orders 
being issued daily in this territory. 

The solution of this operating problem was to in- 
stall power-operated switches, which, together with the 
signals for directing train movements, are controlled 
from a central point. Operators had previously been 
employed at Summit and at the end of double track at 
Almeda, and one relief operator was required, making 
a total of seven men. By placing the centralized con- 
trol machine in an existing interlocking tower at Lime- 
dale, where the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
crosses the Pennsylvania, the offices at Almeda and 
Summit were discontinued. Limedale is 3.5 miles west 
of Almeda. 


The Control Machine 


The control of the 12 field stations is assembled in 
the centralized machine. The term “station” designates 
a group of associated apparatus, such as a switch and 
the two or more signals governing movements over 
that switch and into the adjacent block. Each station 
is controlled by one panel in the control machine each 
of which includes a section of the track model, a two- 
position switch lever, a three-position signal lever, a 
stick button, and a code-starting button, arranged in 
order from top to bottom. 

The centralized control system and the attendant 
switch and signal apparatus were furnished by the 
Union Switch & Signal Company and installed by the 
railroad company. Several new developments were 
incorporated in this installation. For example, this is 
the first extensive installation of the new three-wire 
coded relay control system, which 'was developed to 
give faster speed in sending out and returning the codes. 
When the operator is ready to line up the route for a 
train movement he sets the levers in the desired posi- 
tion and then pushes the starting button, after which 
only 1 1/5 sec. are required for the code to be trans- 
mitted to the field station, interpreted by the receiving 
unit and to start the operation of the switch and/ or 
signals. This one and one-fifth of a second is to be 
compared with about six seconds required with the 
two-wire coded system. 


Power Switch Operation 


A power-switch machine operates in about 16 sec., 
so that only about 18.5 sec. elapses from the time the 
operator pushes the button until he receives complete in- 
dication that the switch has completed its movement 
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and is locked, and that the corresponding signal is 
displaying the proceed indication. If the switch is 
already in the desired position and the only change de- 
sired in the field is to change the signal indication, only 
21/5 sec. elapses from the time the operator pushes 
the starting button until the indication is received. 

An unusual feature of the track diagram on the 
control machine is the continuous indication of the 
location of all trains on the entire territory; this fea- 
ture was developed by the railroad company. One 
lamp is provided in the diagram for each track circuit 
or group of circuits, in the field, this lamp being ex- 
tinguished only during the time the corresponding 
track circuits are occupied. These track sections are 
from 150 ft. to 3 mi. in length. Likewise, the lamps 
at the levers give continuous indication of the position 
of each switch and the indication displayed by each 
controlled signal. 

Another new feature on this machine is the use of a 


second button for each panel on the machine. The 
top button is used to make the controlled signal “‘stick” 
or “non-stick” that is, if the button is left “in,”’ the 


signal will not return to the proceed indication as an 
automatic signal does when a train has passed out of 
the block. However, if the button is pulled out the 
signal will return to the proceed indication for a fol- 
lowing movement as soon as the preceding train has 
left the block, just as an automatic signal would do. 
The bottom button is for starting the controlling code, 
as used ordinarily on this type of machine. 

Improvements have been made also in the train graph 
which automatically “OS”es the passing of trains at 
each power-operated switch. This train graph is a part 
of the control machine, being located in a recess in the 
desk at the base of the control panel. A new feature 
is that the graph needle assembly is so mounted that 
it can be slid forward or backward so as to be serviced 
from either the front or rear of the machine. Another 
feature is the new ink gage telltale needle, which ordi- 
narily makes a continuous line at the edge of the train 
sheet, but when the ink level in the supply chamber 
sinks to a certain level, this line is discontinued, thus 
giving warning that the ink supply should be replen- 
ished. This warning is given at ieast four days before 
the ink is low énough to prevent operation of the record- 
ing pens. 


Code Line Circuit 


The three line wires for the coding control circuit are 
No. 9 hard-drawn copper with weatherproof covering. 
At each field station a five-conductor cable extends from 
the pole line to the concrete house. A tap connection 
is made to the common, which runs through, the other 
two wires being broken and the connection taken to 
the house where connections are made to a four-pole 
double-throw knife switch, which can be thrown to the 
reverse position to cut out the station in case of local 
trouble. Another switch is provided which may be 
thrown when the line is open beyond the particular 
station, so that the remainder of the territory from this 
station to the control point can continue in service. 
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|. C. C. Plans Inquiries - 
Into Alleged Violations 


WasuHinctTon, D. C. 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission is seeking ad- 
ditional appropriations from Congress for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the legal staff of its Bureau 

of Inquiry with a view to greater activity in the investi- 
gation and possible prosecution of alleged violations 
on the part of both railroads and shippers of the laws 
governing interstate commerce. Appropriations amount- 
ing to $9,412,473 for the work of the commission in 
the fiscal year 1932, recommended by the House ap- 
propriations committee in its report on the independent 
offices appropriation bill on January 21, include an in- 
crease of $26,660 for this purpose which had been 
recommended by the Budget bureau, and Commissioner 
McManamy, in his testimony before a sub-committee, 
outlined some of the matters which the commission 
would like to investigate if it had a large force for the 
purpose. 

Before the commission at this time, he said, are 
eight instances of the control of one carrier by an- 
other “which, with adequate force, doubtless would 
be investigated in the light of the provisions of the 
Clayton act and possibly the Sherman act,” and he 
gave a list of 15 classes of “important matters which 
we have been unable to investigate fully, or not at 
all, because of the lack of sufficient force.” The com- 
mission has already issued three orders to railroads 
under the Clayton law, directing them to divest them- 
selves of the stock of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
the Western Maryland and the Wabash and Lehigh 
Valley, none of which have gone fully into effect, and 
he mentioned another investigation now nearing com- 
pletion, which, he said, has already consumed 54 man- 
months. It is understood that this refers to the com- 
plaint against the Southern for acquisition of con- 
trol of the Mobile & Ohio. 

Mr. McManamy did not mention the roads involved 
in the eight possible Clayton law cases, but members of 
the commission have at various times publicly indicated 
the opinion that Clayton law violations might be found 
in the relations between the Pennsylvania and the Nor- 
folk & Western, the New Haven, the Boston & Maine, 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, and the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia, as well as in those of the Van Sweringen 
interests and the Alleghany Corporation in various roads. 
A large amount of information as to these relations is 
being collected by the House committee in connection 
with its investigation of railroad control and holding 
companies, which the commission has been aiding, and 
there is an element in the commission which is more in- 
terested in prying apart some of these roads under anti- 
trust laws than in putting them together into systems as 
urged by President Hoover. 

He also said that developments in the investigation 
of forwarding companies “thus far indicate widespread 
rebating of at least a quasi-criminal nature which 
should be remedied by criminal action, or legislation, 
or both,” and that a feature of the work of the Bureau 
of Inquiry which doubtless will become more extensive 
is that of institution of civil suits and ancillary pro- 
ceedings to collect “recapture” money. In addition 
to such matters as the filing of false claims by shippers 
and mis-billing he mentioned: the practice of carriers 


of appointing as directors the officers of large shippers, 
for the purpose of according them favors to draw and 
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control traffic; the waiving of demurrage charges; 
alleged violations of the provisions of section 10 of 
the Clayton act growing out of the purchase by one 
railroad of coal from operators in which the officers 
of the carrier have an interest and by another in the 
purchase of fuel oil from subsidiaries. 

The appropriation bill provides for four additional 
attorneys and two special agents in the Bureau of In- 
quiry. The report on the bill says it is important that 
these matters receive suitable attention before action 
is barred by the statute of limitations. 

The total appropriations recommended represent an 
increase of $82,510 as compared with those for the 
present year but a reduction of $63,120 as compared 
with the Budget estimate. The appropriation for valu- 
ation work is $3,554,368, or approximately the same 
as that for this year. 

The total expenditure by the commission, for valu- 
ation work to December 31, 1930, is $38,703,099.46, 
according to the report. Under primary valuation of 
steam railroads, the field work, underlying reports, ten- 
tative valuations, and hearings are 100 per cent com- 
plete. Of the total of 1,035 tentative valuations, cov- 
ering 243,237 miles of railroad, final reports have been 
reached as to 917, of which 287 were by default 
and 630 by decision, leaving 118 yet to be adopted. 
The commission is hopeful of finding the time neces- 
sary to dispose of the remaining 118 tentative valu- 
ations within the near future. The work of valuation 
of 196 short railroads, having a total mileage of 5,- 
843 miles, which have come into existence since the 
completion of the field inventorying in 1921, is making 
satisfactory progress. No work has yet been under- 
taken on the valuation of “minor carriers,” such as tele- 
phone companies, electric railways, pipe lines, and radio 
companies, valuation of the property of w hich is author- 
ized by the act. The commission estimates the cost 
of such valuations as between $10,500,000 and $12,000,- 
000, spread over a period of five or more years. The 
commission indicated it would not undertake this work 
until appropriations for the purpose have been granted 
by the Congress. 

The work of bringing valuations down to date fell 
considerably into arrears because of curtailment of 
appropriations prior to 1928. Since that time, under 
increased appropriations, the status of this work has 
materially improved, and, at the present rate of prog- 
ress, the commission expects to have all valuations as 
current as they can be by December 31, 1933. 

To date a total of $10,649,615.16 has been paid by 
the carriers to the commission as one-half of their ex- 
cess income preliminarily computed for the several re- 
capture periods. The commission’s recapture program 
now lists 298 roads, whose earnings in one Or more 
of the recapture years 1920 to 1928, inclusive, is es- 
timated to exceed 6 per cent of their valuations, the 
recapturable portion of which is estimated at $254,405,- 
114.34. Investigations are pending in 129 other cases, 
with an estimated recapturable excess income of $20,- 
971,907. 

Commissioner Lewis testified before the sub-com- 
mittee, however, that he was not willing to stand by 
the estimate of the recapturable excess because it was 
made under the O’Fallon method, which has been con- 
demned by the Supreme Court. 

Commissioner McManamy called attention to the 
reduction made by the commission in three years in 
the number of formal cases pending on its docket, 
from 2,852 in 1927 to 2,195 as of.December 31, 1930, 
a decrease of 657. He said the commission was rather 

(Continued on Page 245) 









Air Conditioning on Passenger 
Equipment 


Development to secure greater comfort for passengers 


still in the pioneer stage — considerable 


progress is reported 


By R. W. Waterfill 


Carrier Engineering Company, Newark, N. J. 


tenance of all the qualities of air, as near as prac- 

ticable to the ideal for the service performed. The 
qualities at present most frequently controlled by air con- 
ditioning are temperature, humidity, purity, cleanliness, 
odors, motion and quietness. In some special applica- 
tions, which are at present mainly experimental, quali- 
ties which change but little in nature are altered and 
controlled. These include pressures, oxygen content, the 
introduction or substitution of other gases and artificial 
light. Air conditioning may involve control of any or all 
of these qualities when benefiting the application prac- 
tically. 

‘The industrial or manufacturing field naturally was 
first to adopt and contribute to the development of the 
art, because its benefits, in uniformity and continuity of 
production, were most readily evaluated. The benefits 
of air conditioning for human comfort have been a little 
more difficult to evaluate in dollars and cents. These 
benefits accrue most directly to the individual in in- 
creased personal efficiency, improved health conditions 
and generally a greater enjoyment of life. This appre- 
ciation by the general public is yet mostly limited to the 
immediate sense of comfort, and it is this temporary 
comfort they seek in conditioned theatres. Some indus- 
trial leaders, however, are beginning to see financial pro- 
fit in the increased human efficiency and reduction of 
sickness which proper air conditioning promotes. 

It is erroneous to assume that air is healthy just be- 
cause it has been conditioned. Like everything else air 
conditioning can be overdone, or poorly done. A great 
deal of harm is frequently done by so altering the prop- 
erties of air that it is less desirable than originally. 


T iene air conditioning is the production and main- 


The Ideal Conditions for Human Comfort 


The ideal conditions or zones of comfort as estab- 
lished through the researches of the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers for summer is an 
average of about 71 deg. F. effective temperature and for 
winter 66 deg. F. effective temperature. In winter this 
effective temperature may be maintained with a relative 
humidity sufficiently low to avoid objectionable condensa- 
tion of moisture on windows. In summer the degree of 
cooling should be governed by the outside temperature 
to avoid severe contrasts. A schedule of desirable cooling 
conditions is shown in the table. 

The general popular conception of air is that it is 
something to breathe, to supply oxygen. This is, indeed, 

© Abstract of paper presented at a joint meeting of the New York Rail- 


road Club and the Metropolitan Section of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, January 16, 1931, at the Engineering Societies 


Huilding, 29 West thirty-ninth Street, New York. 
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an important function but hardly more important than 
the regulation of body temperature. The human body is 
a very complex machine, constantly evolving a relatively 
large amount of heat. This heat is sufficient to increase 
the dry bulb temperature of 30 cu. ft. of air per minute, 
9 deg. F. It is thus generally conceded that a circula- 
tion of about 30 cu. ft. of air per minute per person is 
desirable for cooling purposes. 

The cooling requirements greatly exceed the chemical, 
however, so that the cycle of restoring the desirable phys- 
ical properties of the air needs to be more rapid than the 
renewal of the chemical balance. The average human be- 
ing inhales about % cu. ft. of air per minute. Outdoor 





Desirable Indoor Temperatures in Summer, Corresponding to 
Outdoor Temperatures* 


Degrees Inside 





Degrees —_—_—_— — } ——__—_—, 
Outside , Effective 
Dry bulb Dry bulb Wet bulb temp. deg. 
rer ee earn ee 80.0 65.2 73.4 
90 ater aise a+ 9 clan oe ep sincere sero 78.0 64.5 72.2 
Se cee 76.5 64.0 71.1 
Oe feos eae nws Rae s 75.0 63.5 70.2 
Bl eA hes De eh a eked 73.5 63.0 69.3 
(ee See Rone at one 72.0 62.5 68.2 
* A. S. H. & V. E. Guide 1930, page 8. 





air contains about four parts COz per 10,000 parts of air 
by volume. If this air is supplied to human beings at the 
rate of 30 cu. ft. per minute per person, the COs content 
is increased to seven parts per 10,000 parts air. Experi- 
ments have failed to show any harmful effects to per- 
sons breathing air containing 300 to 400 parts per 10,- 
000 with the corresponding oxygen reduction. General 
tendencies, which seem quite safe, are to introduce suf- 
ficient fresh air to limit the COs content to about 15 
parts per 10,000. This is a safety factor of at least 20. 

While it might be absurd to subject human beings 
normally to high percentages of COs, there is sufficient 
evidence to indicate that with scientific air conditioning 
.07 per cent is equally arbitrary and absurd. Of course, it 
is desirable to take every practical means to eliminate 
bacteria, dust, odors, etc. These are readily minimized by 
filtering or washing, and uniform and positive circula- 
tion. 


Each Factor Requires Independent Analysis 


It is evident that each factor in air conditioning needs 
to be analyzed independently if satisfactory results are 
to be attained with the most effective utilization of en- 
ergy. Considerable knowledge of the subject, however, 
and discretion in the curtailment of the outdoor air sup- 
ply is required before such steps are taken. Especially is 
this true with poor circulation and distribution. Air 
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Stagnation and poor distribution are responsible for 
many air conditioning defects. Correctly applied air 
conditioning is a boon to health as well as relief from 
temporary discomfort. 

Poor atmospheric conditions are gradually being cor- 
rected in buildings of many kinds, and more recently 
conditioned air has been pressed into service on moving 
cars. The only difference between conditioned air in 
theatres and in railroad cars is one of adaptation. In 
transportation, space and weight of the equipment in- 
volved in air conditioning are important. For this reason 
railroads and ships are in the best position of any trans- 
portation system to provide this phase of travel comfort 
with their service. Contro! of temperature, humidity, dis- 
tribution, and dirt elimination are the principal functions 
of air conditioning on railways. 

A complete air conditioning system comprises a source 
of refrigeration with auxiliaries, means for cleaning the 
air, for modifying its temperature or humidity as re- 
quired, a well balanced system of air supply and distribu- 
tion, complete control and functions in conjunction with 
standard heating equipment. The method of refrigera- 
tion is at present one of the most critical factors because 
of power and weight limitations. It is the most complex 
element of the air conditioning system, requires consid- 
erable power, and consequently seems subject to greater 
changes of adaptation. Proper distribution of the air 
supplied, at the correct temperatures and humidities, 
however, is just as important, and for the best practices 
in this regard air-conditioning engineers have a long 
record of experiences from which to draw. 

[Here Mr. Waterfill gave a description of the equip- 
ment required in air-conditioning passenger cars. De- 
scriptions of the Carrier equipment as applied to the Bal- 
timore & Ohio diner, “Martha Washington,” and to an 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe diner were published in 
the August 9, 1930, page 267 and the August 23, 1930, 
page 362 issues of the Railway Age, respectively.— 
EpIrTor. | 

Automatic safety and operation of the refrigerant 
cycle have been secured. The water cooler is kept filled 
for efficient performance, without danger of liquid being 
carried to the compressor, by a thermostatic control on 
an automatic expansion valve. A back-pressure valve 
limits the minimum temperature above freezing and econ- 
omizes on the reduced load power requirements. 

The weight of the mechanical equipment involved in 
the conditioning of the air is approximately 10,000 Ib. 
Power for the entire system is supplied by a generator 
when the car is in motion at a nominal speed. At other 
times storage batteries may be used and the capacity of 
these required is governed by the length of time a car 
may be standing and still in need of cooling. This addi- 
tional weight is thus governed by the character of the 
run. 

Most of the equipment is located to utilize corners 
available outside the car. The only actual floor space lost, 
which would be used for other purposes, is that occupied 
by the condenser-water cooling tower. Co-operative de- 
sign with car builders may result in further adaptation 
of the air conditioning system to the least valuable space 
in the car. 

The amount of raw, outdoor air is regulated by hand 
dampers. In very severe weather this is maintained at a 
predetermined minimum. As the qualities of the outdoor 
air approach those of the conditioned air, more outdoor 
air is used. This permits taking full advantage of the out- 
door air, when it is in a satisfactory condition for use. 
One car thus equipped demonstrated its ability to carry 
temperatures of 67 deg. F. while crossing the hot arid 
stretches of parts of California with outside temperatures 
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of 104 deg. F. While this temperature difference, as 
previously shown, is greater than desired, it at least 
demonstrated its potency. 

Practical air conditioning for comfort in railway cars 
is only in its infancy. As a topic of discussion only, it 
did not progress far, and as a result is a bit behind some 
other air conditioning fields. These adaptations from 
other applications, however, are sufficiently successful to 
prove its practicability and worth. To accelerate refine- 
ments and avoid stagnation, it is essential that co-opera- 
tion of specialists in every phase be maintained con- 
tinuously. 

Some of the future possibilities are new refriger- 
ants, or systems employing steam or gaseous fuel. Elec- 
trification of lines through areas of dense population 
would greatly simplify the problems of the mechanical 
system. A mechanical-compression refrigeration system 
of the centrifugal type has reached an advanced stage of 
development. This will be constructed as a self-contained 
totally enclosing cooling unit. The cooler, condenser, 
compressor and motor drive will be in one assembly 
about 30 in. by 30 in. by 50 in., and weighing complete 
less than one ton. The only connections are the electric 
power and four water lines. 

With the centrifugal type machine it is possible to use 
existing refrigerants which present no hazards. Carrene 
(CHeCl.) and Trieline (C2H Cl3) are both water-white 
liquids at normal atmospheric pressures. They are non- 
flammable, non-irritant and can be carried in open con- 
tainers like water. The operating pressures are below 
atmospheric so that any mechanical failure would not re- 
lease the refrigerant charge. Further the high boiling 
points and high vapor density make the physiological 
hazards attendant upon the release of the refrigerant 
comparable to pouring kerosene on a floor, the compara- 
tive fire hazard, of course, being absent. These refriger- 
ants have been used in many applications, particularly 
where human safety is involved, during the past five 
years. 


Railway and 
Highway Competition 


WasuHincTton, D. C 


RGUMENTS on behalf of the railroads and the 
A manufacturers of motor vehicles on the question 

of equalizing competition between the two forms of 
transportation were “given the air” on January 17 when 
Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association of 
Railway Executives, and Pyke Johnson, Washington rep- 
resentative of the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, spoke to the farmers by radio at the invitation 
of the National Grange during its weekly “hour” 
through station W.R.C. It was one of those so-called 
“debates” in which each speaker makes his own speech 
without much reference to the other. 

Mr. Thom pointed out that the policy of strict gov- 
ernmental regulation of railroads was adopted when 
they practically constituted a monopoly in transpor- 
tation, but that now “the only monopoly they have 1s 
a monopoly of legislation.” 

“The public’s right to the selection of the agency ot 
transportation which it wants and which it finds most 
useful must be respected, and the railroads will be 
no party to an effort to strangle and destroy, under 
the guise of regulation, any new agency of transporta- 
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tion which the public wants and which can serve it 
usefully,” he said. “All that they ask is that the terms 
of competition shall be fair and that nothing shall be 
done which will impair or destroy existing agencies 


essential to the commerce of the people. Whatever 
is done must be done to improve transportation, not 
to impair or destroy it. No one can properly ask that 
any of the problems involved shall be solved in a way 
to give special privilege of special protection. to any 
private interest. The supreme test must always be the 
interest of the public. But, subject to these limitations, 
the railroads believe that there should be equality of 
opportunity between the various agencies which serve 
the public in transportation. If one is regulated, the 
other should be similarly and appropriately regulated, 
but regulated fairly and not with a view of destruction 
but simply of establishing equality of opportunity for 
every agency that is found valuable to the public wel- 
fare. All the railroads ask is this equality of oppor- 
tunity. The public should not be content until this 
equality between the various agencies of transportation 
and distribution of the products of human industry is 
firmly and finally established.” 

Mr. Johnson charged the “railroad-minded propa- 
gandists” with seeking to stifle highway transportation 
and to “restrict the movement of more than 26,000,- 
000 private cars, trucks and busses over the public 
highway,” and implied that they are trying to increase 
the taxes paid by the owners of all private automobiles 
and trucks, such as the farmers, who he said, own 
and operate nearly 5,000,000 passenger cars and almost 
800,000 trucks. ‘One railroad witness after another 
has testified before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission,” he said, “that it is the private automobile and 
the private truck which have taken most of the busi- 
ness they have lost.” 

He made the points that the trucks are giving a 
service which the railroads cannot give, by reason of 
their greater flexibility, and that in 1929 the railroads 
derived a revenue of more than $550,000,000 from 
3,660,000 carloads of automotive freight, in addition to 
the freight handled to and from their lines by truck. 

He said there are more than 3,500,000 trucks in the 
United States, more than 80 per cent of them belonging 
to private individuals, and that if the cost of business 
of the common carrier is increased the shipper will buy 
a truck and haul the goods himself, so that “the rail- 
road in this respect is in the same position as the com- 
mon carrier bus whose greatest competitor is the pri- 
vate passenger car.” 

Replying to the contention that motor transport does 
not pay adequately for its use of the highways Mr. 
Johnson cited the taxes paid by all motorists, saying: 

“Government figures show that two-thirds of the 
cost of all the rural highway improvement in the United 
States last year, or about $1,000,000,000, was collected 
in special taxes alone from motor vehicle users. Of 
this total, more than $500,000,000 was paid in gasoline 
taxes alone. Not only are these taxes levied in every 
state, but every increase hits every private automobile 
and private truck owner as well as the commercial 
trucker. One fourth of all the special taxes were paid by 
truck owners, although these vehicles were but 11 per 
cent of the total. 

“John E. Walker, noted tax economist, has just 
completed a study which shows that 21 states last year 
(1929) paid all the costs of all the roads in their 
State systems, from special motor taxes and that but 
10 per cent of the $800,000,000 spent for this purpose 
in the country as a whole came from general taxes. 
The utmost the railroads could have paid was $30,000,- 
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000 for local road improvement which cost another 
$800,000,000. Could the railroads get along without 
these feeders? 

“Let me make it clear that the ;motor industry 
holds no brief against the railroads. We believe in 
them and hold that their prosperity is essential to the 
nation, If they cannot fully serve the public because 
of restrictive regulation, then they should be relieved. 
But, we don’t-agree that your use of the motor vehicle 
has crippled the railroads. or that they should be al- 
lowed to increase your costs simply to enable them to go 
on as they have in the past.” 

He said that a three-ton truck used as a common 
carrier costs 18 times as much for a registration permit 
aS a private passenger car. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasHincTon, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 

January 10 amounted to 714,251 cars, a reduction 

of 148,210 cars, or 17 per cent, as compared with the 
corresponding week of last year and of 200,187 cars, or 
21 per cent, as compared with 1929, Grain loading 
showed an increase of 40 cars as compared with last 
year, but other commodity classifications and all dis- 
tricts showed reductions as compared with both years. 
Loading of miscellaneous freight showed a reduction 
of 63,443 cars as compared with last year. The sum- 
mary, as compiled by the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended January 10, 1931 
19 











_ Districts 31 1930 1929 

RIN a hogs oo ond ete acorarehuetee wees 159,005 191,664 210,416 
MI leh. oe a is gaol eed@suane oie 139,460 173,824 185,961 
PORMMMUE ersiernneiste é:0aseamdiaciewee’ 44,930 59,203 57,935 
Southern Sieh cml its hark diree bie ebe ees 111,739 136,616 139,946 
IN 0 .916,'ara, coer phaveivixiw-ctwlare oni 86,073 102,970 103,990 
PE ION, or vvaings obigus acwinie eee we 113,769 127,467 140,974 
GIGI. ise oho ccwseicnws es cw 59,275 70,717 75,216 
Total Western Districts ........... 259,117 301,154 320,180 
ec ee ere 714,251 862,461 914,438 

Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products .......... 39,546 39,506 44,114 
EA ROR ae oe See ee 27,251 29,703 32,011 
SE Geisa snig 35s GS wid wow diw ae Sorareiniee-scee 164,890 196,756 213,541 
NONE 5 itech scnrtonted canske- (eid sge' a oaies evil ss 8,957 10,695 11,691 
NESE UNE: | Shs .6 5c canes eecs 29,988 49,307 53,939 
REE REE EE Ee ee eee 5,167 9,120 9,724 
pe Pe a Nee eee 202,356 227,835 234,885 
I og oenvicawein ae aesaan 236,096 299,539 314,533 
Sa Biid Sid hice aio 6 6 eiala eineseeles 714,251 862,461 914,438 
pO re re 615,382 775,755 798,682 
OE Ceres dteiecie ene —eeeade 538,419 639,389 
POR ticiensigheetacSaeincsn «0atpew 713,810 842,775 
STE aS Cektecsuchuceences stews 744,443 922,861 


The freight car surplus for the week ended January 
8 averaged 697,332 cars, a decrease of 9,206 cars as com- 
pared with the record figure for the last week of Decem- 
ber. The total included 373,549 box cars, 251,862 coal 
cars, 30,527 stock cars and 15,839 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended January 10 totaled 43,966 cars, an increase 
over the previous week of 7,617 cars but a decrease of 
7,950 cars from the same week last year. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
; Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
pO ee ae ee 43,966 24,773 
, Ot Ser er ‘ 36,349 21,966 
Ee. eee 35,087 23,240 
a2 ee eee 51,916 32,660 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
“SS SS ere eee 80,315 46,739 
RS UE io. 4.0 0.0.4 014 0 a0 000 96,346 63,907 
Se ere ee ae 103,208 66,944 
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More Draft 
Gear Developments 


N January 16, the Federal Trade Commission 

resumed at Chicago, after a suspension of six 

months, its hearings on its complaint against the 
Waugh Equipment Company and certain officers of Ar- 
mour & Co., alleging unfair competition through the use 
of the packers’ traffic in promoting the sale of draft 
gear. It was disclosed during this hearing that mem- 
bers of the Swift family, as well as officers of Armour 
& Co., now own stock in the Waugh Equipment Com- 
pany. G. A. Hood, testified that he was trustee of 1,666 
shares of Waugh Equipment stock, consisting of 422 
shares for L. F. Swift, 316 shares for E. W. Swift, 219 
shares for C. H. Swift, 167 shares for G. H. Swift, 186 
shares for H. H. Swift, Jr., and 147 shares for A. B. 
Swift. The total number of shares held by the Swift 
family is the same as that previously shown to have 
been issued in 1924 by A. J. Pizzini, president of the 
Waugh Equipment Company, to officers of Armour & 
Co. Considering the total number of shares of the 
Waugh Equipment Company owned by the Swift fam- 
ily, and the number of shares which the record indicates 
is owned by present or former officers of Armour & 
Co., comprising 1,000 shares belonging to the estate of 
the late F. Edson White, 1,069 shares belonging to Ar- 
thur Meeker, 1,069 shares belonging to F. W. Ellis 
and 409 shares belonging to J. B. Scott, or a total of 
3,547 shares, it appears that a controlling percentage of 
the Waugh Equipment Company stock is held by per- 
sons identified with the two packing houses. 

J. M. Waugh, inventor of the Waugh draft gear and 
president of the Waugh Draft Gear Company before 
he sold out to the Waugh Equipment Company in 1924, 
testified that when he was in active charge of the draft 
gear sales he directed his attention to the superintend- 
ents of car departments and of motive power. He sub- 
mitted a statement of the business done from 1910 to 
1921 and testified that the volume of sales was greater 
in the earlier part of that period than in the latter part. 
No dividends were paid since 1911, but he explained 
that this was by reason of litigation which cost the com- 
pany $115,000. Over half of the gear sold by the old 
company in 1924, the figures showed, were for the Ar- 
mour Car Lines, under a contract which A. L. Bolte 
had arranged with F. W. Ellis. He explained that he 
was in Mr. Pizzini’s office when a telegram was re- 
ceived from Mr. Bolte and had wired him to take the 
order at the best price possible. He said he had not dis- 
cussed traffic with the Armour officers and did not know 
what Mr. Pizzini intended to do at the time with the 
several thousand shares of stock in the new company 
which the agreement stipulated Mr. Pizzini and an as- 
sociate ‘may use as they desire.” 

A statement submitted by the Waugh Equipment 
Company showed that this company’s’ sales of draft 
gear to the railroads since its organization were as fol- 
lows: 


NE ia, PIED ae gus eee 1,008 gear 
ED «i dae gew dm Weeds neh kad ooo 4,473 gear 
DED. ta tetvacarevee bes eecueeceee 8,190 gear 
BE <<. Ch ana heGSeReee NRCC RROD 17,541 gear 
0 SSS err ars 23,933 gear 
EE oi at Bie eas inde hin aie are tees 59,475 gear 
Bee xtieiudd a eensevevekenkan eas 30,992 gear 


A condensed summary of the sales made to the larger 
purchasers of the gear, computed from detailed state- 
ments in the record, is shown in the next table. 

A. J. Sams, a manufacturer’s agent, was questioned 
about certain correspondence with railway officers and 
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the Waugh Equipment Company. On October 30, 1925, 
Mr. Sams wrote a letter to B. G. Wood, vice-president 
of purchases of the St. Louis-San Francisco, in which 
he said in part: 

Manager O’Brien, whom you met with some of your traffic 
officers last week, had the impression we were scheduled for 
300 cars because of the traffic department’s wish that we be 
given that number regardless of what additional number the 
mechanical department proposed to give us..... I doubted 
the correctness of this because I did not believe that another 
department would intervene in a case of this kind..... I had 
made the representation to Mr. Worman that our company did 
not propose to force an issue by any other means..... But, it 
now appears that the equipment company has thought that their 
traffic connection was sufficiently interesting to the Frisco 
to be used in our behalf. 

In another letter written to Mr. Wood on November 
30, 1925, Mr. Sams said in part: 

I might say to you in confidence that I think our people 
have definitely decided to abandon their old idea of trying to 
get draft gear business on any other plan than to handle direct 
with the purchasing and mechanical departments. 

Mr. Sams said that he was asked to represent the 
Waugh Equipment Company by W. H. Bentley, the 
sales manager, and that he had written Mr. Wood after 


Sales of Waugh Gear 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
AR Ss we ere ens a eae See's +00 2 250 2 
Bang. & Aroos. ward wihes 5 eer oad 
a gt Ser at arene 80 102 163 2,301 ici 
Ng. Sees eee none ie eee wins 3 6,000 
Cc. B. & ©. Siar eles where otras abuts cogs 118 504 800 
J: Se SF Ae ee 110 204 1,500 2,202 1,400 
Se ft: eee 8 20 66 154 wade 
ee A ee ese es 300 301 are ee 
A eer ere 10 88 32 6,044 1,180 
Re et eat an’ 5 Sra a wet io ae “Ke eee 1,848 Z89 ee 
SS ee Serre ee 5,218 9.626 9,941 8,272 802 
ON RET Di, Se eres ere e 200 400 102 1,100 — 
Sea 7 ae 93 1,667 2,421 1,901 
SS ee ee en re Pree a Fees 2,000 
eo aA Sasha sith ecg mena ce Coc 7 acace goat basane 400 
SR A ee meen eee ran alta 512 ‘ 1,203 Sates 
a ack eh ansie oracers lien ionanece a 228 258 24 nae 2 
RN at cos. tn ene Oe eR are a eek saa ee 400 
Sree ree 510 3,288 109 199 +,058 
SS, a ee ere - elng Seat ae 1,000 
a a © Disdicig de Saves 10 iterate 2 556 nas 
i a Se Se Sere egies 200 97 49 713 
ie oe, ae CS Re tee oer 82 178 140 8,355 2,202 
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Mr. O’Brien, manager of the Chicago office of the 
Waugh Equipment Company, had informed him that he 
had seen traffic officers on the St. Louis-San Francisco 
and thought the Waugh Equipment Company would get 
more orders than anticipated by Mr. Sams. It had 
been his practice, he explained, to deal exclusively with 
mechanical and purchasing officers in railway sales 
work, and he wrote the first letter to Mr. Wood for the 
purpose of trying to disabuse the latter’s mind that 
“we were going around him to get business.” He said 
he was later given to understand by Mr. Bentley that F. 
W. Ellis and Arthur Meeker were stockholders and di- 
rectors in the Waugh Equipment Company and that it 
would be very beneficial to use their names in the sales 
work. Mr. Sams was also questioned about a report to 
W. H. Bentley on March 16, 1926, in which Mr. Sams, 
referring to his experiences on the Chicago & Alton 
said in part: 

I had a very satisfactory talk with our friend Seidel..... 
While he cannot get his little peeve entirely out of his system, 
he has agreed to go along with us..... While we were dis- 
cussing the draft gear, I had opportunity to tell him that 
there really was a traffic matter involved and that if he would 
forget and forgive and get busy with us, the Armour Car 
Line people would very greatly appreciate the business..... 
and it would strengthen the Chicago & Alton with them 
materially. 

Mr. Sams testified that Mr. Seidel, then general sup- 
erintendent of motive power of the Chicago & Alton, 
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was “‘sore” because some one from the Waugh Equip- 
ment Company had called upon him and tried to force 
him to buy its gear. Mr. Sams testified that Mr. Seidel 
at first did not wish to talk to him, as a result of that 
experience, but subsequently said he wanted to aid his 
traffic department all he could. 

R. J. Cook, president of the Keyoke Railway Equip- 
ment Company, maker of the Murray gear, submitted 
a list of the company’s draft gear sales, amounting to 
25,577 gear in 1924, 11,914 in 1925, 12,752 in 1926, 18,- 
070 in 1927, 4,358 in 1928, 12,600 in 1929 and 601 in 
1930. He said the practice in selling these gear has 
been to call on the mechanical and purchasing officers of 
railroads, but never upon traffic officers. At the outset, 
he attributed the complete loss of business on the roads 
which were his two best customers to business condi- 
tions and said that changes in personnel were also ef- 
fective. Questioned about draft gear sales on the Pere 
Marquette in 1929, the first year that Murray gears 
were not specified exclusively on that road, he said that 
the 200 sets of gear purchased by the Pere Marquette 
during 1929 from other companies were divided be- 
tween the Waugh and Durable. He also testified that 
the superintendent of motive power wanted to include 
the Murray gear in specifications for 1930 purchases but 
he understood, it was not allowed by W. G. Black, 
whose jurisdiction had been extended over mechanical 
matters on the Pere Marquette that year. 

J. A. Slater, sales manager of the National Malleable 
Castings Company, manufacturer of the National gear, 
testified that the selling activities of that company had 
been confined to the mechanical and purchasing de- 
partments and when asked if he had noticed any 
changes in selling conditions in recent years, explained 
that Keyoke and Bradford used to be strenuous com- 
petition but had apparently dropped out of the picture 
while the Waugh competition was strong and encount- 
cred everywhere, adding that he feit the Waugh com- 
petition more than that of any other company. He 
testified that he did not know by what method the 
Waugh Equipment Company got a division of business 
on certain roads which had been buying all gear for 
freight cars from his company but said that no com- 
plaints about the National gear had been received from 
these roads and that price changes had been downward. 

G. E. White, general freight agent of the Rock Island, 
was questioned concerning various records and corres- 
pondence in the files of that road relating to the pur- 
chase of Waugh draft gear and the traffic of Armour 
& Co., including a letter written on March 4, 1929, no- 
tifying J. A. Roach, general agent, of an order placed 
with the Waugh Equipment Company for 1.000 sets of 
gear; also a letter from Mr. Roach, written on the fol- 
lowing day, notifying Mr. White that Mr. Roach had 
got certain business from Armour & Company “in lieu 
of the order.” Mr. White, when questioned about the 
comparative statistics on Armour & Company’s traffic 
for the years 1929 and 1928 which he and Mr. Roach 
had prepared for Mr. McKenzie, vice-president of trai- 
fic and which showed an average increase of 189 cars 
a month in 1929, recalled that the Waugh Equipment 
Company had been mentioned in connection with the 


statement but he did not recall what was said. In cross- 


examination, Mr. White testified that he did not know 
the respondents and that there was nothing unusual in 
preparing traffic statements of this kind. 

A. MacKenzie, vice-president and traffic manager of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, testified that he 
first understood that Armour & Co. “owned” the Waugh 
Equipment Company, but later found that it was em- 
ployees of Armour & Co. who “owned” it. He said he 
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knew that Mr. Ellis was interestetf!’in the company be- 
fore he talked to him about draft gear orders which the 
Rock Island had placed with the Waugh Equipment 
Company. in 1929 and that this knowledge was not ac- 
quired from Mr. Gorman or W. H. Miner, as suggested 
by the attorney for the respondent, but came direct from 
Mr. Ellis. 

On Monday, January 19, A. L. Humphrey, president, 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company and the Union 
Switch & Signal Co., traced the draft gear business 
‘rom the invention of the first friction gear by George 
Westinghouse up to a recent sale of the Westinghouse 
gear to the Union Draft Gear Company. He said the 
promotion of Westinghouse gear sales had been handled 
in the same manner as all other inventions of: Mr. West- 
inghouse, the agents calling on railway executives in- 
terested in. the economies likely to result from the use 
of the gear. The question of traffic, he said, was not 
involved. No competition in the friction gear was ex- 
perienced, he said, until the expiration of the Westing- 
house patents, when several companies began to manu- 
facture friction gear. His aitention having been called 
to the decline jn the sale of the Westinghouse gear, 
shown by a statement in the record that 42,000 gear 
were sold in 1924, 13,000 in 1925, 32,000 in 1926, 22.,- 
000 in 1927, 21,000 in 1928 and 5,000 in 1929, he cited 
as the cause of this decline that several of the new com- 
panies resorted to methods that the Westinghouse Com- 
pany would not follow. The Westinghouse Company, 
he said, would stand behind the quality of material and 
workmanship in its gear, but was not in sympathy with 
the practice of guaranteeing gear for as long a period 
as 15 and 18 vears. Westinghouse, he also said, had 
but one price at which it would sell its gear. He said 
that he had no personal knowledge that traffic was a 
factor in the competition but testified that such reports 
were frequent on the part of salesmen. He further ex- 
plained, however. that he had never received “a single 
concrete fact” from any salesman showing that the 
Westinghouse Company had lost business on that ac- 
count. 

C. M. House, superintendent of motive power and 
equipment of the Chicago & Alton, when asked for his 
reason for specifying Waugh draft gear for certain 
equipment on that road, testified that it was the policy 
of W. G. Bierd, receiver, to buy on a reciprocal basis 
and that he had been asked by A. P. Titus, at that time 
vice-president in charge of operation of the Alton, to 
specify the gear for traffic reasons. W. G. Black was 
questioned at length on January 19 as to the reasons 
for the large purchases of draft gear made from the 
Waugh Equipment Company for use on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, the Hocking Valley and the Pere Marquette in 
1930, and insisted that he had specified these gear sole- 
ly on the basis of merit. 

On January 20, Julius H. Reisse, mechanical assist- 
ant to the vice-president of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincv, recalled to supplement his testimony of June 
16, 1930, said that the Waugh gear was first used on 
the Burlington in 1927, when 50 car sets were pur- 
chased, the gear of another manufacturer being stand- 
ard on the Burlington at that time. The standard gear 
meant nothing in traffic tonnage, he said, and it was 
felt that the other gear might have an influence on the 
tonnage being shipped over the Burlington. It was un- 
derstood in his own organization, he said, that the traffic 
influence in that draft gear purchase would come from 
Armour & Co. 

The hearing at Chicago was adjourned on January 20, 
but was resumed on January 22 after a day’s hearing 
in St. Louis, Mo. 





HE steam railroad or trunk line transportation in- 
7 dustry may be divided as follows: (1) Suburban 

service; (2) main line trains in terminal areas; 
(3) switching in términal areas; (4) branch line 
freight and passenger service; and (5) main line long 
haul freight and passenger service. 

In each of these fields modern electrical equipment 
makes an important contribution—either in reduction 
of-smoke or noise and reduction in running time (there- 
by permitting faster and more comfortable means of 
transportation for the’ public)—or by effecting a reduc- 
tion in fuel, labor, and maintenance (thus making it pos- 
sible to handle a ton-mile at a lower cost). 

The steam locomotive is so generally used, and is so 
successful in meeting the demands of an exacting trans- 
portation system, that there should be some good reason 
for considering other types of motive power. 





Suburban Service 


The most recent suburban operations to adopt modern 
electrical equipment are the Pennsylvania and Reading 
electrifications at Philadelphia and the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western electrification at Hoboken. In all of 
these electrical equipment has played a most important 
part. 

The Pennsylvania and Reading electrifications using 
the 11,000-volt, 25-cycle, a-c. system are outstanding, not 
particularly for the magnitude of the suburban under- 
taking, but for the fact that the initial suburban elec- 
trification is an integral part of an extensive project. 

While weight reduction in this class of service is not 
as important as in other forms of transportation, it is of 
interest to point out the progress made in the single- 
phase commutator motor in this respect. This is shown 
by Fig. 1, which indicates a reduction in weight from 50 
Ib. to 25 Ib. per continuous horsepower output, a saving 
of 50 per cent. While this in itself is an outstanding 
contribution, it is of particular interest to note that co- 
incident with this weight reduction the number of poles 
used with the single-phase motor has been doubled, roller 
bearings have been introduced, the commutating capacity 
has been increased to permit a 25-per cent increase in 
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the rates of acceleration and the brush life has been in- 
creased from 12,000 miles to 60,000 miles, or nearly five 
times the life secured with the older type motors. 

With the advancement in motor design, the type of 
control has been improved from the individually oper- 
ated electro-pneumatic switch unit, involving a large 
number of interlocks and magnet valves, to a type using 
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cam operation of the valves with a resultant decrease in 
the weight of 37 per cent. 

To put it another way, the weight of a two-motor 
equipment, such as used in these two most recent a-c. 
electrifications, has been reduced from 96 lb. to 56 Ib. 
per continuous hp. output, a reduction of 42 per cent 
over the equipment used 15 years ago and a reduction of 


16 per cent over that used less than five years ago. 


Co- 


incident with this reduction in weight, the commutating 
capacity has been increased 25 per cent and the brush life 
multiplied five times. 

Remarkable advances have been made in the protective 





* Abstract of a paper presented before the New York Railroad Club, 
November 21, 1930. 
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equipment for these 11,000-volt distribution circuits, the 
most notable achievement being the high-speed air cir- 
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cuit breaker (installed out of doors). This breaker will 
interrupt a short circuit current value of 50,000 amp. in 
.04 sec., or within a single cycle of a 25-cycle wave. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western suburban 
electrification is outstanding in two respects. First, it 
is the initial suburban project in this country to utilize 
the 3000-volt direct-current system for multiple-unit 
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cars, as well as the first project of its magnitude in the 
world to use this system in suburban service ; and second, 
it is the first steam railroad operation of any magnitude 
in the world to rely entirely on 3000-volt mercury-are 
rectifiers as conversion units. 

Great credit is due the railroad for its foresight in 
proceeding with this electrification and to the railroad 
company’s consulting engineers for their judgment, 
courage and faith in the ability of the manufacturers of 
electrical equipment to meet the exacting demands of 
their transportation requirements. 

The most noteworthy contribution to the multiple-unit 
cars of this project is the traction motor, which has a 
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weight of 3514 lb. per continuous horsepower, the light- 
est weight self-ventilated suburban traction motor in the 
world. There are no motors of similar design in this 
country with which a comparison can be made to indi- 
cate the progress in this respect. 

However, some idea of the progress is gained from 
Fig. 2, which gives the weights of 600-volt railway mo- 
tors per continuous horsepower output used in rapid 
transit service. On this chart is shown the weight per 
horsepower of the 3000-volt motor used on the Lacka- 
wanna, showing a weight factor within 25 per cent of 
the 600-volt motors of similar rating. 

The mercury-arc rectifier equipment, 40,000-kw. of 
which is in operation on this project, is a distinct contri- 
bution both from the standpoint of efficiency and floor 
space occupied. This is shown by Fig. 3, which gives 
the relative efficiency of a 3000-volt rectifier substation 
including its transformer and corresponding motor- 
generator set. Attention is particularly directed to the 
high efficiency of the rectifier itself, (98.7 per cent at 
full load) and the high over-all efficiency of the substa- 
tion, including the transformers and rectifiers (97 per 
cent at full load), a gain of 10 per cent in efficiency over 
a motor-generator set station of similar capacity. This 
in itself, of course, makes a material reduction in the 
amount of power tsed and contributes to the high over- 
all efficiency of this system from three-phase a-c. power 
to the wheel of the transportation unit. 

Aside from the increased efficiency, which is of pri- 
mary importance, the mercury-arc rectifier further con- 
tributes by reducing weight and floor space per kilowatt 
output. The effect is a reduction in weight of equip- 
ment of 45 per cent ; in floor space of 50 per cent; in cub- 
ical contents of building of 75 per cent; in cost of build- 
ing of 57 per cent. These advantages are in themselves 
major contributions to the transportation industry. 

The suburban service of the Lackawanna under steam 
operation handled twenty million commuter passengers 
during 1929, operated 220 passenger trains daily and 30 
suburban passenger trains during the peak hour. 

Under electrical operation, 141 cars equipped with 
motors having a total capacity of 133,000 hp. replaced 
120 steam locomotives with an aggregate capacity of 
180,000 hp. The distribution of the motors throughout 
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the train, rather than the concentration of all tractive 
effort in the drivers of the steam locomotive. makes it 
possible to increase the rates of acceleration with a re- 
sultant reduction of 25 per cent in running time. 

The reduction in terminal time and the higher sched- 
ule speeds secured under electrical operation. permit in- 
creasing the frequency of service. The total number of 
suburban trains operated per day under complete elec- 
trical operation will be 167, or an increase of 12 per 
cent over, the corresponding steam service. 


Terminal Projects 


The most recent terminal where modern electrical 
equipment has contributed to handling main line trains 
is the 17-mile electrification of the Cleveland Union 
Terminal Company. This installation uses the 3000-volt 
direct-current system and is the first project of its kind 
in the East to use a high voltage direct-current system, 
under heavy passenger traffic conditions. There are 
twenty-two 3000-hp. locomotives operating in this zone, 
or 1.3 locomotives per mile of route, all handled from 
two substations with a total installed capacity of 15,000 
kw. ie 

The principal contribution of modern electrical equip- 
ment to this project is the motive power unit weighing 
204 tons. In order to secure this weight, which is re- 
quired for traction purposes on a limiting grade, it was 
necessary to add more than 12 tons of ballast. In other 
words, the locomotive could have been built for 192 total 
tons weight, or 145 Ib. per continuous horsepower out- 
put. 

The greatest single improvement in this motive power 
unit is the traction motor, which weighs 21 lb. per con- 
tinuous horsepower output. The progress made in in- 
creasing the output per pound of material in direct-cur- 
rent high-voltage locomotive motors is shown by Fig. 1, 
which indicates a reduction from 30 lb. to 21 Ib. per 
horsepower output, or a saving of 30 per cent. 

The use of high-speed air circuit breakers as protec- 
tion to and for sectionalizing the distribution systems is 
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Fig. 3—Curves Showing Efficiencies of a 3000-Kw. Mercury- 
Arc Rectifier and a 3000-Kw. Synchronous Motor-Generator Set 


an important accomplishment. These circuit breakers 
will interrupt a short circuit current of 40,000 amperes 
in .008 second. 


Switching Service 


There are three types of electrical transportation units 
available for switching service on the steam railroads: 
1. The straight electric locomotive deriving its power 
from an overhead wire or third rail; 2. The internal 
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combustion engine locomotive, deriving its power from 
an internal combustion engine located on the transporta- 
tion unit; 3. The internal combustion engine locomotive, 
deriving its power from an internal combustion engine 
in combination with a storage battery located on the 
transportation unit. 

The first of these, the straight electric locomotive, uses 
central station power and, on account of the unlimited 
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in Freight Service 


source of supply is the most powerful and effective of 
the three types where large power units are required. 
Its.tractive power is limited, as in all cases by the weight 
on drivers, but the speed at which this tractive power is 
obtained is only a question of motor capacity. 

By reason of the fact that there are practically no 
reciprocating parts in a locomotive of this type, it re- 
duces maintenance costs compared with a steam locomo- 
tive, 75 per cent. For the same reason the percentage of 
time it is available for service is higher and this reduces 
the number of units in service 50 per cent. As it re- 
ceives its power supply from a continuous overhead con- 
ductor it can be constructed with all weight on drivers, 
i.e., useful weight, and thus reduces the total weight per 
pound of starting tractive effort 50 per cent. Likewise, 
it uses power only when it is required for movement, 
has practically no standby losses and thus reduces the 
fuel expense from 40 to 60 per cent, depending on the 
relative price of coal and electrical energy. Because it 
is more easily handled, has unlimited power supply, is 
usually constructed with all weight on drivers and can 
be more easily reversed in direction of movement, it re- 
duces the time to handle a ton-mile 30 per cent. Finally, 
as a result of these gains, it reduces operating costs per 
hour of the motive power unit 25 to 50 per cent, depend- 
ing on the number of hours per day operated. It also 
eliminates coal, water, ash handling facilities, wyes and 
turntables. 

The second transportation unit, utilizing electrical 
equipment with an internal combustion engine, differs 
from the straight electric locomotive in that the prime 
mover is located in the engine cab and therefore no ex- 
ternal power supply system is required. In addition to 
having the advantage of being a self-contained unit, this 
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type of motive power, where Diesel engines are used, has 
the highest thermal efficiency and the lowest fuel con- 
sumption of any in general use; this holds true in en- 
gines of relatively small power. 

As an illustration of fuel economy of a Diesel engine, 
a 300-hp. machine will deliver a brake horsepower hour 
at full load with a consumption of .43 Ib. of fuel. This 
means generating a kilowatt hour of electrical output for 
about 12,000 B.t.u., a performance which compares 
favorably with the best of modern steam power stations. 
Even in transportation service where the load factor is 
relatively low, this engine will give an output of 7 kilo- 
watt-hours per gallon of oil, or about 20,000 B.t.u. kw. 
per hour. 

The third transportation unit, using electrical equip- 
ment with internal combustion engine and storage bat- 
tery motive power, differs from the straight Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive in that a storage battery is used to replace 
a portion of the power which would normally be sup- 
plied by an internal combustion engine, and one of the 
chief functions of the engine is to keep the battery fully 
charged. The storage battery will permit high current 
discharges for short periods of time, and such a motive 
power unit is therefore well adapted to switching work. 

Owing to the fact that a locomotive of this type per- 
mits operating the Diesel engine at constant speed and 
at a high load factor, the thermal efficiency of the power 
plant engine and battery does not differ greatly from a 
straight Diesel-electric locomotive, i.e., in switching 
service it will deliver approximately 714 kw.-hr. of elec- 
trical energy per gallon of fuel, or about 19,000 B.t.u. 


The Straight Oil-Electric 


The advantages of the straight oil-electric locomotive, 
or oil-battery-electric locomotive are its low fuel costs, 
high availability, the absence of a power supply system 
along the right of way, and its low maintenance in com- 
parison with steam motive power. 

Its chief disadvantages are its high weight per continu- 
ous horsepower output, and its high initial cost; although 
a locomotive of this type, which replaces two steam loco- 
motives and reduces fuel costs by 75 per cent, has few 
apologies to offer for its initial cost. 

The Diesel-electric with or without storage battery, is 
in fact an electric locomotive with the prime mover locat- 
ed on it. For this reason, it reduces maintenance ex- 
pense 30 per cent, and for similar reasons it reduces the 
number of units for a given service 50 per cent. As it 
can be constructed with all weight on drivers, it reduces 
the wright per pound of starting tractive effort 50 per 
cent. 

Owing to the high thermal efficiency of the Diesel en- 
gine, and to the fact that this type of motive power has 
small stand-by losses, it reduces the fuel expense 50 to 
70 per cent, depending on the relative price of coal and 
oil. Because of its ease in handling, more rapid acceler- 
ation and ease in reversal of direction, it reduces the time 
to handle a ton-mile 30 per cent. Finally, it reduces op- 
erating costs 25 to 50 per cent, depending on the char- 
acter of service in which it is operated. 


Branch Line Passenger Service 


The principal contribution of modern electrical equip- 
ment in branch line passenger service is electric trans- 
mission for gasoline motor cars. The electrical trans- 
mission has made possible the development of the present 
type of gasoline motor car, using large capacity, internal 
combustion engines. 

As this unit also provides space for passengers and 
commodities, it inherently weighs less per horsepower 
output than a steam passenger train, and it reduces the 
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dead weight per seat 50 to 70 per cent, depending on the 
size of unit. Likewise, its ease of operation, which per- 
mits eliminating a portion of the usual train crew re- 
duces train crew expense 35 per cent. 

As it uses fuel only when power is demanded and has 
small stand-by losses, its contribution to this item is to 
reduce fuel costs 50 per cent. Its simplicity permits a 
reduction in maintenance of 65 per cent, and it reduces 
the cost per train mile 50 per cent. Coal, water, ash 
handling facilities, wyes and turntables are not required. 


Main Line Long Haul Freight and Passenger Service 


In main line long haul freight and passenger service, 
the roads which have most recently adopted modern 
electrical equipment to meet the demands of this phase 
of transportation are the Pennsylvania and New York 
Central. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, using the 11,000-volt, 25- 
cycle, a. c. system, has adopted two types of high-speed 





Table I—Trunk Line Electrification, Comparison Of the Saving 
in Operating Expenses in Favor of Electrification in Percentage 
of the Cost for the Item Under Steam Operation 
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passenger locomotives and one type of freight locomo- 
tive. These are of unusual interest in that the horsepower 
capacity installed per axle is higher than any other in- 
stallation in this country. . Each axle of this company’s 
passenger locomotives is equipped with twin motors hav- 
ing a combined continuous rating of 1250 hp. Its two 
driving axle, 2500-hp. passenger locomotive has a total 
weight of 125 lb. per continuous horsepower output and 
the weight on drivers is 65 lb. per continuous horsepower 
output. In comparison with other locomotives of the same 
type this represents a reduction in the total weight per 
horsepower. 

The three driving-axle 3600-hp. passenger locomotive 
has a total weight of 125 lb. per continuous horsepower 








Table I|—Return On Investment, Trunk Line Electrification 
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output, a reduction of 21 per cent over previous locomo- 
tives of this type. 

The principal contribution of modern electrical equip- 
ment to this type of motive power units is shown by Fig. 
1, which gives the reductions in weight per horsepower 
on single-phase commutator motors and indicates a re- 
duction from 34 Ib. to 22% Ib., or 35 per cent. This is 
a remarkable achievement and particularly so when, co- 
incident with this weight reduction, the number of poles 
in the motor has been increased 50 per cent, thus increas- 
ing the commutating capacity and materially increasing 
the life of the brushes. 

The road freight locomotive for the New York Cen- 
tral, with all weight on drivers, has a total weight of 
100 Ib. per continuous horsepower output. In this type 
of motive power, as well as similar types for passenger 
service, the traction motor has been the principal con- 
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tributing factor. Modern motors for this class of service 
weigh about 18 lb. per continuous horsepower output, 
which is a reduction of 33 per cent from the weight of 
the motors in use less than five years ago. 

As a result of the higher output per pound of ma- 
terial on the part of modern electrical equipment, the 
complete electric motive power unit, in comparison with 
other types of motive power, makes an outstanding con- 
tribution to the transportation industry. The number 
of units in service is reduced 50 per cent; total weight 
per horsepower output 47 per cent ; maintenance expense 
75 per cent; non-useful weight 70 per cent. 

These contributions on the part of the electric locomo- 
tive result in a greatly superior train performance as 
shown by Fig. 4. These show freight train per- 
formance. Curves for passenger train service are simi- 
lar in appearance. In freight service the electric loco- 
motive can handle from sixteen to five times its weight 
and the steam locomotives from seven to two times its 
weight. In passenger service this ratio for an electric 
locomotive varies from ten to three times its total weight, 
while on a steam locomotive the ratio varies from five 
to one times its weight. 

This performance on the part of the electric ene 
tive permits a reduction in operating costs and conse- 
quently the handling of a ton-mile at a lower cost. The 
data given in Table I show the savings in operating ex- 
pense in per cent of the cost of the corresponding item 
of steam operation. Data are shown on five trunk line 
electrifications giving reductions in operating costs. The 
average of all savings is equivalent to 52 per cent of the 
cost under steam operation. 

Even with these substantial reductions one naturally 
asks the question whether they are sufficient to pay a fair 
return on the capital invested. In these particular illus- 
trations the answer is without question “yes” as they are 
installations which have been in operation for an appre- 
ciable period and the results are well known. 

The information in Table II, shows the results actual- 
ly secured. The value of the savings realized is shown 
as well as these savings expressed in per cent of the capi- 
tal employed. These have varied through a period of 
eight years from a return of 19 to 32 per cent of the 
capital invested, which can be considered as a reasonable 
return. 


Rates On Alaska 


Railroad to be Increased 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


WO widely-held theories regarding the effects of 
7 government ownership and operation of railroads 
have just been exploded in the case of the Alaska 
Railroad. One of these is that the governmext is supposed 
always to reduce rates. But it has just been announced that 
the freight rates of the Alaska Railroad are to be raised so 
as to producea 50 per cent increase in revenue and that 
the passenger fares are to be advanced from 6 to 10 cents 
a mile. The other theory is that government operation 
is hampered by the delays incident to government red- 
tape, but this announcement followed only eleven days 
after it had been recommended by a select committee of 
the Senate, which had investigated the affairs of the road 
during the recess of Congress, and did not even require 
a hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Perhaps, just as all signs are said to fail in dry weath- 
er, some theories do not work out in the cold climate of 
Alaska. Another explanation, however, may be found 
to lie in the fact that responsibility for this railroad lies 
somewhere between the Democrats and the Republicans, 
so that the usual criticisms by one party of the acts of 
the other do not get much of a rise. 

The railroad was built under Democratic administra- 
tion and has now cost some $70,000,000, part of which, 
however, overlapped into the later Republican admin- 
istrations, that have also fallen heir to a succession of 
annual deficits, amounting in recent years to a total of 
about $10,000,000. Therefore both sides in Congress 
have been able to criticize each other to some extent but 
on the whole very little has been said on the subject. 

Shortly before Congress adjourned last year, Senator 
Howell of Nebraska, nominally a Republican but also a 
Progressive with certain government ownership leanings, 
got himself appointed chairman of a select committee to 
investigate the affairs of the Alaska Railroad and report 
back to the Senate. It was understood that the commit- 
tee would come back to the States with a report indicat- 
ing that the fair cause of government operation had suf- 
fered somewhat at the hands of Republican management, 
Progressives having the advantage of being expected to 
throw bricks into almost any one’s procession. The 
committee did report to the Senate on January 5 that 
the railroad has not always been the beneficiary of “that 
business efficiency which is inseparable from successful 
management” but it also recommended that its operation 
should be continued under a higher rate basis. It was 
possible to justify such a step even on a government rail- 
road on the ground that the last change in its rates, a 
reduction made in an effort to stimulate traffic, had not 
succeeded and that the two privately-owned railroads in 
Alaska are charging much higher rates. 

Possibly’ most of those who read the report, or the 
summary of it which was furnished by Senator Howell 
(published in the Railway Age of January 10, page 156), 
supposed that was the end of the matter, and that next 
summer Senator Howell would be investigating in some 
other part of the globe, but the committee devised an 
ingenious method for living up to the traditions of gov- 
ernment ownership and keeping federal money in cir- 
culation in Alaska, even if the deficit is reduced. 

The Interior Department appropriation bill as passed 
by the House had included an appropriation of $1,000,000 
for the Alaska Railroad for the fiscal year 1932, of 
which $800,000 was to be available to meet the expected 
operating deficit and $200,000 for capital expenditures. 
Senator Howell’s committee recommended that the bill 
be amended to allocate only $500,000 to deficit in opera- 
tion, $250,000 for capital improvements, and $250,000 
for continuation of an investigation of mineral and other 
resources in Alaska to ascertain the potential resources 
available which will affect railroad tonnage. 

When the appropriation bill came up for discussion 
in the Senate on January 16 Senator Howell offered this 
as an amendment and it was adopted, after he had ex- 
plained that the Secretary of the Interior had agreed to 
put into effect the rate increases recommended by the 
committee. So the government’s appropriation for the 
railroad remains the same as before. The committee 
had also recommended that the train-mileage of the road 
be reduced approximately 100,000 miles, but the discus- 
sion failed to show what is to be done about this. 

Senator King, of Utah, said he would prefer to vote 
to authorize the liquidation or sale of the railroad within 
two years. Senator Smoot said that if the railroad does 
not prove a success he would try to secure the passage of 
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h- legislation “that will put a bus and truck line into Alaska Heavy annealed copper pipe with heavy-duty fittings 
of which can carry all the passengers and all the freight is rigidly attached to the truck frame and brought over 
nd that will ever go over the railroad in any one year. This toa point as close as possible to the center plate. A 
ies follows good Republican doctrine of the present day that flexible metallic pipe is then used to connect this pipe 
1s, railroads in difficulty by reason of lack of traffic should to the main air brake pipe which is attached to the 
of be “relieved” by building a highway or waterway along- body of the tender. This permits the truck to swivel 
side to “supplement” them, but Senator Kendrick, of without a “break-in-two.” 
a- Wyoming, a member of the Alaska investigating com- The Unit Cylinder brake has many distinct advantages 
h, mittee, said he had made inquiries and been convinced yer the present tender brake rigging, consisting of the 
n- that the interest on the money required to convert the truck brakes and the body brake, a few of the most out- 
of Alaska Railroad into a highway would amount to as _ standing of which will be mentioned. 
of much as the present deficit. ; The body brake is entirely eliminated, leaving that 
SS By unanimous consent Senator Howell’s committee portion of the tender frame between the trucks clear 
ut was authorized to continue to keep the Senate informed for the application of stoker mechanism and other spe- 
respecting the business of the railroad and the details of cial equipment. 
or operation during the coming year. Trucks equipped with the Unit Cylinder brake can 
a be interchanged as a unit under other tenders with 
S, longer or shorter king pin centers, inasmuch as no 
to body brake connecting rods or others affecting body 
rt conditions need be considered. 
t- . : Considerable lost motion in brake rigging is eliminated 
t- Unit-Cylinder with the new brake arrangement, i. more rapid 
- brake application and, as the result, shorter and easier 
it, stops. 
7” Tender-truck Clasp Bra ke On sharp curves there is a tendency toward twisting 
le the truck levers on the usual truck and body brake appli- 
at HE Unit Cylinder tender truck clasp brake, first cation, because of the angular pull from the body brake 
at 7 applied to Canadian National Locomotive No. which is supported from the tender frame. The Unit 
ul 5700, as described in the Railway Age issue of Cylinder brake is an independent truck unit and is not 
mn November 22, 1930, is being supplied exclusively by affected by curves, regardless of their degree. 
ig American Steel Foundries. It has all the distinguishing With the Unit Cylinder brake, four 10-in. brake 
I- characteristics of the present standard tender-truck cylinders have sufficient power to brake practically any 
. brake with the addition of the Unit Cylinder feature. size of tender with a total ratio of 9 to 1, or under. The 
ot Two small brake cylinders are applied at the inside ends cylinders are easily accessible for packing renewal and 
7 of the truck frames. The cylinders actuate levers ful- more easily handled than the heavier and more bulky 
crumed to the frame, and these levers, through the 16-in. or 18-in. cylinders generally used for body brakes. 
. medium of pull rods, transfer the power to the main A Unit Cylinder brake has also been designed and 
I! truck clasp brake. built for application to six-wheel passenger-car trucks 
), The clasp brake, itself, comprises the usual system of with an automatic slack adjuster used in conjunction 
ct double vertical levers which are connected by a hori- with the cylinder arrangement. Here again the same 
” zontal lever to the brake cylinder mounted on each in- advantages as on tenders are apparent, especially in the 
- side corner of the truck. As shown in the drawing, both case of the elimination of all foundation brake rigging 
clasp brake lever systems are connected to the same from the underside of the underframe, permitting the 
‘“ brake beams. free use of this additional space for special equipment. 
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Flexibility Provided in 
New Tie Plate Assembly 


NEW tie plate with special spring rail fasteners 
and several other features, designed to produce a 
stronger, safer and more economically maintained 
track structure, has been put on the market by the Q. & 
C. Company, New York City. This new assembly which 
has been in process of development on the D. & H. for the 
last four years, is now in use in two main line test instal- 
lations on that road, totaling seven miles of track, and 
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Details of the M. & L. Tie Plate for Intermediate Ties 
as Used on the Delaware & Hudson 


material has been ordered for a 65-mile installation to 
be made in 1931. 

The new tie plate, which is called the M. & L. plate, 
consists of a double-shouldered tie plate with four round 
holes for lagging it to the tie and two special spring 
rail fasteners, which hold the rail to the tie plate by a 
bolt and nut assembly. The main features of the plate 
are its two rail shoulders, the four round lag screw holes, 
1/16 in. of camber provided in the rail seat in line with 
the rail, and a specially punched T-shape slot through 
the shoulders, in each end of the plate, to receive the rail 
fasteners and the holding bolts. Within certain limits, 
the plate can be furnished in any size and with or without 
a canted seat. 

The principal feature in the plate itself is the T-shape 
slot for holding the rail fasteners. These slots are 
located on the longitudinal center line of the plate, with 
the stems of the slots projecting toward the center of the 
plate. So designed, the slots receive the special rail 
fasteners and bolt assemblies, and have the additional 
feature that they can be used as cut spike holes in 
emergency. 

The rail fasteners used with the plate were designed 
with two main thoughts in mind; to hold the rail securely 
in place and at the same time to permit flexibility in the 
track. In each case the fasteners consist of a section of 
3g-in. spring steel, three inches wide, bent ‘into a shape 
resembling in section a flattened hook, having a broad 
curved top 4% in. long, and an over-all depth of 1 11/16 
in. A lip at the base of the fastener fits into the cross- 
bar of the T-shape slot in the plate, while the broad top 
of the fastener extends over the rail shoulder of the plate 
to a bearing on the base flange of the rail. The fastener 
is held in place by means of a 34-inch bolt having a 
U. S. standard thread and a flat-sided, bevel-bottomed 
head, the special head being a counterpart to a special 
recess in the bottom of the plate, designed to keep the 
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bolt from turning. In position, the threaded shank of 
the bolt projects up through the slot in the plate and 
through a hole punched centerly in the top of the spring 
fastener. 

A square nut is used on the bolt, without a washer, 
and is turned down on the top face of the spring fastener 
sufficiently to put the proper holding force on the rail 
base. Two full turns of the nut after it comes in con- 
tact with the fastener are sufficient to put a gripping 
force of about 4,000 Ib. on the rail. 

Joint plates with this type of construction may be 
similar to intermediate plates, or increased in size to 
meet any type of rail joint arrangement used. The only 
fundamental requirement is that suitable space be avail- 
able to punch the rail fastener slots. 

The features in this new type of construction which 
are pointed out as giving strength and safety to the track 
are, primarily, the use of two rail shoulders, lagging the 
plates to the ties, and the use of the spring fasteners 
with holding power in excess of that obtained in the 
usual type of cut-spike construction. The claim of 
economy in maintenance is based on a number of fea- 
tures, including lagging of the plates securely to the ties; 
the provision of a rail fastener which precludes the 
necessity for spiking and respiking; and the provision 
of camber in the rail seat, in combination with the spring 
rail fasteners, which is intended to permit unrestrained 
wave motion in the rail without transmitting this motion 
to the ties. It is also claimed ‘that the fasteners will 
prevent rail creeping and that they will permit rail 
renewal as fast or faster than where cut-spike con- 
struction is used. 

The new tie plate construction is the result of four 
years of study and experiment on the D. & H., and is the 
direct outgrowth of tests of three other combination tie 
plate and rail fastenings. In both of the two present 
tests of M. & L. plates on this road, one of which is about 
six miles in length between Delanson and Kelleys, N. Y.. 
and the other, about one mile long, near Smiths Basin, 
N. Y., the plates are used with 130-lb. R. E. rail, which 
is standard on the D. & H. In accordance with specifi- 
cations of the road, the plates themselves are 13% in. 
long by 8 in. wide, with flat bottoms, and have 1 in 40 
canted rail seats and a maximum thickness of 29/32 in. 
under the seat. In common with the special features of 
the M. & L. plate design, the plates are double-shoul- 
dered, have 1/16 in. camber in the rail seats, and have 
four lag screw holes and two T-shape slots for the appli- 
cation of the spring rail fasteners. 

Joint construction in the test sections is of the two-tie 
suspended type and consists of 4-hole Neafie joint bars, 
18 in. long, and a 24-in. joint base plate, similar in section 
to the intermediate plates. The joint plates are punched 
with four rail-fastener slots, two on each side, 16% in. 
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center to center, and four holes for lag screws, likewise 
two on each side. Neither of the two installations has 
been in service more than eight months but it is said that 
within this period both have stood up pons a etic 

Tests on the D. & H. were planned and®arfe being car- 
ried out under the direction of H. S. Clarke, engineer 
maintenance of way. 


Express Agency Opposes 
Reduced Parcel Post Rates 


Wasuinecton, D. C. 


NOTHER example of government competition 
A with the railroads is pointed out by the 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., in a_ state- 
ment of objections filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against the revision of par- 
cel post rates proposed by the Postmaster General which 
he has asked the commission to approve. While several 
commercial and other organizations have been filing ob- 
jections to the increased rates proposed by the Post- 
master General the express company showed that al- 
though certain increases are proposed in the rates for the 
shorter hauls, which are already lower than the express 
rates, the readjustment includes still more reductions in 
rates for the longer hauls. Also the plan proposes an 
increase in the maximum dimensions of mailable parcels 
from 84 to 100 inches and an increase in the weight limit 
beyond the third zone, 300 miles, from 50 to 70 pounds. 
The commission has since assigned the Postmaster 
General’s application for hearing at Washington on Feb- 
ruary 19, although it had announced when it assigned the 
matter for investigation that objections could be filed 
with it up to January 15 and that the matter would then 
“stand submitted for decision.” 

The Railway Express Agency, the stock of which is 
owned by the railroads, points out that its interstate rates 
have been fixed by the commission while its intrastate 
rates have been either fixed or accepted by state com- 
missions on the same basis, and, that, as the fourth-class 
mail matter is of the same kind and character as is trans- 
ported by express, the government is a competitor of the 
express. It also asserts that the existing mail rates on 
packages moving in parcel post are generally lower than 
the express rates and that the department’s deficit from 
parcel post could be made up by even larger increases for 
the short hauls than those proposed, without diverting 
business to the express. 

“It is respectfully submitted,’ the express company 
says, “that any reduction in parcel post rates or increase 
in the dimensions or weight limit of parcel post pack- 
ages, which result in taking from the express service 
traffic in addition to that which has already been taken 
from it by parcel post, tends to increase the cost of the 
handling and transportation of the matter left to that 
service, and may well jeopardize the very existence of 
the express service. There is a public demand for ex- 
press service and the public interest requires that such 
service be not impaired nor its revenues depleted.” 

According to the Express Agency, the Postmaster 
General is proposing decreases in zones 6, 7 and 8 on 
packages weighing from 4 to 50 pounds, ranging from 1 
to 47 cents, and his plan would result in increased rates 
in 40 per cent of the rates, decreases in 58.8 per cent 
of the rates and no change in 1.2 per cent. It is pointed 
out that the parcel post was inaugurated in 1913 with a 
weight limit of 11 pounds, but that this has been in- 
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creased to 70 pounds in the first, second and third zones, 
while it is now proposed to increase it to 70 pounds in 
all zones. A substantial feature of the express service 
is the pick-up and delivery service, which necessitates 
a large number of vehicles and employees and the com- 
pany contends that these should be utilized to the fullest 
extent possible in order to produce the greatest return 
on the investment, but the diversion of business from 
the express to the parcel post tends to raise the operating 
cost per shipment. An exhibit was attached giving com- 
parisons of the rates from ten large representative cities 
to 47 destinations from which, the company says, it seems 
clear that there is not now and will not be under the 
proposed parcel post rates any competition in rates be- 
tween parcel post and express in zones 1, 2, and 3, and 
that the proposed increases will not divert any parcels 
from parcel post to express. It adds that increases not 
more than 3 cents per parcel in these zones would pro- 
duce enough additional revenue to wipe out the entire 
parcel post deficit of $15,570,730. The statement shows 
that the gross transportation revenue of the express com- 
pany, which was $294,468,105 in 1921, had been reduced 
to $283,319,727 in 1929 and is estimated at $240,000,000 
for 1930. 

The Southeastern Express Company, operating on 
lines of the Southern Railway system, concurred in the 
statement. 


I. C. C. Plans Inquiries 
Into Alleged Violations 


(Continued from page 232) 


proud of the position which it now occupies but that 
the number of cases should be reduced by perhaps four 
or five hundred cases more. There were 1,153 new 
complaints filed in 1930. Referring to the request 
of the commission for authority to delegate some of 
its work to individual commissioners or employees he 
said that the pressure of work on the commissioners 
“has just about reached the breaking point” and that 
they have to work all the hours they do not find neces- 
sary to spend in eating and sleeping. He gave the daily 
routine of a member of the commission, saying he 
gets to his office at 8 or perhaps 8:30 in the morning 
and leaves somewhere around 6 o’clock for dinner, but 
several come back regularly and others take their work 
home and it is a regular thing for them to work two 
or more Sundays every month. 

The commission at the end of the year, he said, 
had 2,380 employees, after an increase of about 25 
in the last year. 

When one of the Congressmen asked Mr. McManamy 
about the status of the consolidation proposal he said 
that officially the commission knows nothing about it 
but that it has a communication from the railway exe- 
cutives saying that an application would be filed. © 





THE Letpzic Sprinc Trape Fair, tobe held this year from 
March 1-7, will comprise 10,000 exhibits, assembled from 22 
countries, thus constituting the largest and most varied market 
in the world. An attendance of some 200,000 buyers is assured, 
including 30,000 from foreign countries. The United States will 
send more than 100 characteristic exhibits and upwards of 2,000 
buyers, while a special American headquarters will be estab- 
lished and every facility offered for transacting business 
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Operating Motor Coaches and Trucks 
Saves Money 


Central of Georgia effects substantial reductions in expenses 


by motor vehic'e substitutions for trains 


suffered heavy losses in recent years in pas- 

senger revenue, and at the same time it has lost 
to the same type of competitor, the motor vehicle, a 
substantial volume of l.c.l. freight traffic. Passenger 
revenues, for example, have declined 49 per cent since 
1920. Naturally, this loss of traffic has brought the 
passenger revenues of certain trains well below the 
train operating cost. 

To meet this situation, the Central of Georgia, be- 
ginning in 1928, has embarked upon and steadily ex- 
panded a program of motor coach and truck operation 
in replacement of train service, its purpose being to 
provide its patrons with as good or better service than 
they received from the trains, while at the same time 
enabling the railway to reduce its operating expenses 
and thereby more nearly equalize the operating ex- 
penses and operating revenues on the unprofitable lines. 


Operating Organization 


sii other railways, the Central of Georgia has 


To carry on its highway operations, the railway 
organized a subsidiary, the Central of Georgia Motor 
Transport Company, in October, 1927. All of the 
officers of the subsidiary are likewise officers of the 
railway and receive no compensation from the former. 
Superintendents and other supervisory officers of the 
railway act for the motor transport company without 
extra compensation, and no portion of their salaries and 
expenses is charged to the subsidiary. All employees 
of the motor transport company, such as drivers, me- 
chanics, etc., are, of course, paid directly by the subsid- 
lary. 

At the present time, motor coaches equipped to carry 
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passengers, mail and express are operated on five routes, 
with an aggregate length of 167 miles. The longest 
of these routes is 60 miles in length and the shortest 
13 miles in length. Motor trucks are operated on sev- 
eral routes in the Birmingham, Ala., district covering 
85 miles of routes. To carry on its services, the motor 
transport company owns two Mack city-type, 15-pas- 
senger, combination motor coaches; one Mack city- 
type, 25-passenger motor coach; one Mack parlor-type, 
29-passenger motor coach; one Yellow parlor-type, 29- 
passenger motor coach; two International 2% ton 
trucks, and two White 2% ton trucks. In addition, one 
International 114 ton truck is rented by the motor 
transport company from the railway for freight service 
on the Tybee district. 

The only motor coach operations of the company are 
substitutes for steam-train service, and are confined 
to the territories where authority for the change has 
been given by the state regulatory commission. None of 
the motor coach operations show a net income. On the 
other hand, the loss involved is substantially less than 
that entailed by the operation of steam trains, and the 
savings resulting from the motor coach operations are 
substantial in each case. The rate charged for transpor- 
tation on the motor coaches is the same as the railway 
rate, and, except on two of the lines, rail service is 
continued by mixed trains. 


Operating Conditions Difficult 


Only one of the highways over which the motor 
transport company operates motor coaches is paved. 
The others are unpaved roads, but in spite of this fact 
continuous service has been maintained regardless of 


One of the Train-Re- 
placing Motor Coaches 
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Motor Transport Section 


Two of the Central of 

Georgia Trucks Operating 

in the Birmingham Dis- 
trict 


If the condi- 
tion of the road is such that a motor coach cannot be 
operated, service is maintained by the use of a touring 
car for passengers and, if necessary, a light truck for 
mail and express. 


unfavorable weather or road conditions. 


No Opposition from Patrons 


The people in the territories affected by the substi- 
tution of motor coach servicé for train service for the 
most part interposed no objection to the change in the 
medium of transportation. In fact, in some instances 
the people insisted that the motor coach service be 
operated by the railroad instead of by individuals who 
proposed to operate motor coach lines over the affected 
routes. On two of the routes there is competition 
with motor coaches operated by independent companies, 
but these competitive operations are not local between 
the terminal points. 

The first motor coach route established by the motor 
transport company was between Perry, Ga., and Fort 
Valley. One combination motor coach is used on this 
route, which has a capacity of 15 passengers and a 
separate express and mail compartment, 5 ft. by 6 ft. 
6 in. by 6 ft. 4 in., which occupies the rear of the coach 
and is separated from the passenger compartment by 
a wall. The railway route mileage is 12.4 miles and 
the highway route mileage, 12.6 miles. Operating three 
round trips daily except Sunday and two round trips 
on Sunday, the motor coach mileage per year is 26,- 
805 miles, compared to a train mileage of 25,866 miles. 
The motor coach has completely replaced branch line 
passenger service, the schedules being about the same. 
There being no passenger train service over this dis- 
trict, the motor coach takes care of all passengers, mail 
and express, and the motor coach serves all stations that 
were formerly served by the passenger train. The high- 
way is not paved as yet and is bad in wet weather, but 
the work of hard-surfacing it will be completed shortly. 


Mixed Train Continued 


A 29-passenger motor coach has replaced the branch 
line train service between Opelika, Ala., and Roanoke. 
One round trip daily is operated over the 43-mile high- 
way route, which is 15 miles longer than the railway 
route. The motor coach mileage per year is 31,390 
miles, and the train mileage replaced, 28,324 miles. 
At the time the motor coach service was established, 
the railway was operating one passenger train each 
way daily and one mixed train each way daily except 
Sunday. The mixed train service is continued, the 
motor coach handling passengers, mail and light ex- 
press. Here again the highway is unpaved and is bad 
in wet weather. All of the principal points are reached 
by motor coach which were formerly served by the 
train; in fact some of the settlements are closer to the 
highway than they are to the railway stations. 








Another 29-passenger parlor-type motor coach is 
operated on the 60-mile route between Eufaula, Ala., 
and Ozark, making one round trip daily. The rail- 
way mileage is almost exactly the same, so that the 
motor coach mileage per year, which is 43,800, exceeds 
by only 73 miles the 43,727 passenger train miles which 
were eliminated. The railway is continuing the opera- 
tons of a mixed train service daily except Sunday over 
this route. All of the principal towns formerly served 
by the passenger trains are now served by motor 
coach. Those stations which cannot be reached by the 


motor coach are very small and the mixed train serv- 


ice is sufficient for their needs. The highway, as in 
the instances previously mentioned, is unpaved. 

Another combination-type motor coach, with a 15- 
seat passenger compartment and a 6 ft. by 6 ft. 6 in. 
by 6 ft. 6 in. express and mail compartment at the 
rear, is operated over the 29-mile highway route be- 
tween Cuthbert, Ga., and Fort Gaines. The railway 
mileage between these points is 22.6 miles. With one 
round trip daily by the motor coach, the annual motor 
coach mileage is 21,170, which is substantially greater 
than the annual train mileage of 16,498, which was elim- 
inated. 


Winter Service to Summer Resort 


The only paved route over which the motor trans- 
port company operates a motor coach is that between 
Savannah, Ga., and Tybee, a distance by rail of 18 
miles and by highway of 22 miles. A 25-passenger 
city-type motor coach makes 3 round trips daily and 2 
round trips Sunday over this route, accumulating 3,916 
motor coach miles each month as compared with the 
2,848 train miles a month replaced. This service is 
operated only during the winter months and serves a 
seaside resort where the travel is very light during 
eight months of the year. The Georgia Public Service 
Commission granted permission for the withdrawal of 
steam train service during the winter months, but the 
railway expects to restore the train service, in part at 
least, about June 1, since during the three summer 
months the patronage of the trains on this line is greater 
than can be accommodated in one motor coach. The 
motor coach service may be discontinued entirely dur- 
ing the summer, or may be continued in substitution 
for part of the train service. During the winter months, 
when the motor coach replaces all regular ‘train serv- 
ice, it is necessary to operate a motor truck on one 
round trip daily except Sunday to take care of the 
freight business. The freight formerly was handled 
on one of the passenger trains. Carload freight is han- 
dled on extra trains ‘when necessary, which averages 
about once a week. 

The motor coaches operated by the motor transport 
company have replaced 114,415 passenger train and 
mixed train miles per year, the motor coach miles ex- 
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ceeding the train miles by about 15,158 miles per year. 
lt was testified at_a recent Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission hearing, wn connection with the investigation 
into the co-ordination of motor transportation, that the 
Central of Georgia is saving $7,038 a year from the 
replacement of passenger train service between Fort 
Valley and Perry; $10,004 a year from the replacement 
of passenger train service between Opelika and Roa- 
noke ; $6,758 from the replacement of train service be- 
tween Eufaula and Ozark; and $4,135 a year from the 
replacement of passenger train service between Cuthbert 
and Fort Gaines. 


Trucks Improve Service, Reduce Costs 


After extensive study of the situation with respect 
to declining l.c.l. freight business, it was determined 
to speed up the service in order to hold the business 
remaining and to retrieve, if possible, at least some of 
that which had been lost. Truck operation was estab- 
lished on the Columbus division between Columbus, 
Ala., and Birmingham. Previously the railway had op- 
erated four local freight trains daily over this district, 
one each way between Columbus and Goodwater, and 
one each way between -Goodwater and Birmingham. 

With the establishment of truck service, the trains 
operated where reduced to two a day, one in each di- 
rection, running through between Columbus and Bir- 
mingham. Three concentration points were established, 
and one motor truck was assigned to each, these 
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Loading Express into a Combination-Type Motor Coach 


concentration points being Opelika, Alexander City 
and Sylacauga. The truck located at each of these 
centers serves the stations within a radius of approxi- 
mately 30 miles in each direction. 


L.C.L. Freight Operations 


The lLc.l. freight consigned to the local stations is 
loaded at the terminals, Columbus and Birmingham, 
into cars which are set off at the concentration points, 
where the loads are transferred to the trucks for de- 
livery. Conversely, freight is collected by the trucks 
at the smaller stations and hauled to the concentration 
points for loading into merchandise cars for Colum- 
bus and Birmingham. The truck movements are from 
station to station only and store-door service is not 
offered. 

Westbound freight is now delivered about two days 
earlier than formerly and eastbound freight one day 
earlier. This operation saves $20,000 a year in train 
operating expenses; although there is no saving in 
train miles, two crews and two engines are released 
by running the local freights through from Columbus 
to Birmingham. In addition, the annual saving in per 
diem on freight cars is estimated at nearly $12,000. 


Motor Transport 
Hearing at St. Paul 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission investigation 
| in Docket 23,400, Co-ordination of Motor Trans- 

portation, was continued with a two-day hearing at 
St. Paul, Minn., which began on January 12. Examiner 
Leo J. Flynn presided and was assisted by Examiner 
Albert E. Stephan. 

Regulation of interstate motor coach and truck op- 
eration was strongly favored by railway witnesses in 
their testimony. The commission was told that the 
northwestern roads are suffering from motor vehicle 
competition and while they are attempting on their 
own part to find means of meeting this competition, 
they are depending upon the government for appro- 
priate legislation to put the railways and their com- 
petitors upon a more nearly equal footing with respect 
‘o regulatory supervision. 

A. M. Fenton, vice president in charge of traffic of 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, was the 
first witness. Mr. Fenton offered a statement outlining 
the kind of regulation of interstate motor vehicle oper- 
ations which the railways would like to see put into ef- 
fect. Under present conditions, he testified, trucking 
companies, particularly the contract carriers, are paral- 
leling and duplicating railway freight facilities, juggling 
their rates as they please, discriminating between differ- 
ent shippers as to the rates charged, and resorting to any 
expedient necessary to secure traffic. 

The railways are giving serious consideration to the 
provision of store-door collection and delivery service, 
hoping thereby to recover some of the merchandise 
traffic which is now moving by motor truck. He said 
that railways should be permitted to remove unprofit- 
able trains and to substitute motor coach or truck serv- 
ice for them, either directly or by arrangement with 
independent motor coach or truck operating companies. 

Regulation of motor carriers, Mr. Fenton: said, should 
include the following: Regulatory provisions similar to 
those now controlling the activities of the railways; 
means of preventing “contract” carriers from engag- 
ing in common carrier operations under the guise of 
contract hauling; the requirement of certificates of con- 
venience and necessity as a pre-requisite to common 
carrier operation, and some form of permit as a pre- 
requisite to contract operation; the requirement that 
common carrier motor coaches and trucks should pub- 
lish and adhere to, non-discriminatory rates, and that 
contract carriers do the same; the requirement that the 
rates of motor carriers be sufficient to make the busi- 
ness pay its way, thus eliminating the competition of ir- 
responsible and short-lived operators who injure legiti- 
mate, permanent and responsible carriers; and regula- 
tion as to insurance, hours of service of employees, ac- 
counting systems and the issuance of securities. Mr. 
Fenton also said that regulation of the railways should 
be relaxed sufficiently to permit them greater initia- 
‘ive in meeting competitive conditions as they arise, 
without, of course, permitting rebating or discrimina- 
tory practices. 

The next witness, Carl R. Gray, Jr., vice president 
and general manager of the Omaha, said that he did 
not believe the truck lines should be permitted to op- 
erate in direct competition with railways when the serv- 
ice performed by the latter is adequate and reasonable. 
He said that the truck is a means of supplying speed 

(Continued on page 251) 





Containers Used in Co-ordinatec 


Freight Service 


Trucks give store-door service for shipments routed by 


rail between Cincinnati 


S a means of reducing long distance trucking over 
A the highways and of co-ordinating railway and 

highway service, a group of trucking companies 
in Ohio have organized Cargo Transport, Inc., as a for- 
warding company using containers for the movement of 
freight over the lines of the Cincinnati & Lake Erie, 
between Cincinnati, Ohio, and _  Teledo. The 
Motor Terminals Company, Cincinnati, which for a 
number of years has handled the interchange of l.c.l. 
freight between railways in Cincinnati in a container- 
motor truck service, was the leading factor in the organi- 
zation of Cargo Transport, Inc. 


The operation is relatively simple. Cargo Transport 


and Toledo 


The motor truck organizations who participate in the 
operations of Cargo Transport carry out the pick-up and 
delivery service in one of two ways. If the shipments 
of one company are of substantial volume, a container is 
furnished to the shipper for direct loading. Upon com- 
pletion of the loading of the container, it is moved by 
truck to the railway station for transfer by crane to a 
flat car. When the loadings from one shipper do not 
warrant an individual container, freight is collected by 
small, light-duty trucks, taken to the truck terminal 
where the shipments are stowed into a container, the 
container then being moved by a heavier truck to the 
railway station for loading on a flat car. These opera- 





Truck-Body Containers Mounted on a C. & L. E. Flat Car 


leases from the Motor Terminals Company containers 
which can be carried on trucks as motor truck bodies, 
and also craneways and cranes which have been erected 
at Cincinnati and Toledo. These are used for 
lifting the containers off the trucks and on to the flat 
cars of the railway, or vice versa. Under a tariff filed 
with the Public Utilities Commission of Ohio by the 
Cincinnati & Lake Erie, the railway moves the contain- 
ers of Cargo Transport under a minimum tariff of 30 
cents per car mile. Under a contract between the Cin- 
cinnati & Lake Erie and the Motor Terminals Company, 
whose special gantry cranes are used, the railway pays 
the Motor Terminals Company 25 cents per lift for the 
use of the cranes in interchanging the containers be- 
tween the flat cars and trucks. The only terminal ex- 
pense to the railway is that involved in the spot and pull 
service in moving the cars to and from the gantry cranes 
at each end of the rail haul, plus 50 cents for loading 
two bodies at the point of origin, and 50 cents more for 
unloading the two bodies at destination, making a total 
terminal expense, aside from the switching movements, 
of $1 per car. 
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tions are reversed at the point of destination. Upon com- 
pletion of the body loading, a seal is placed on each of 
the four doors of the container before it is delivered to 
the railway. 

The truck body containers are 17 ft. 6 in. long, 8 ft. 
wide, and 7 ft. 6 in. high. The flat-cars of the railway 
have been equipped with special anchorage devices for 
centering and firmly holding the containers. When a 
container is lowered by the crane to a flat car, these 
anchorage devices automatically lock all four doors of 
the container so that pilferage is impossible. Under the 
railway tariff, Cargo Transport is responsible for all 
loss and damage claims except in case of damage to the 
container and its contents through a wreck or avoidable 
abuse while the container is in the custody of the rail- 
way. 

Over-night freight service is rendered under this plan 
between Toledo and Cincinnati, and second-morn- 
ing delivery is given to Michigan and Kentucky 
cities. All container loads are covered by insurance on 


a basis of $20,000 per load. 
The rates charged by Cargo Transport 


compare 
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Interior of the Truck-Body Container 


favorably with the railroad freight rates, eliminating the 
cartage charges at origin and destination, so that the 
operation generally consists of store door delivery and 
pick-up service at railroad rates. 


Advantages of Operation 


Numerous advantages are claimed for this type of 
operation. First of all, it combines the respective ad- 
vantages of motor truck service and railway service 
under a co-ordinated system of operation. The railroad 
benefits from the fact that the service is sufficiently at- 
tractive to bring back to it traffic which had been lost to 
competitive truck lines. At the same time the railway 
is able to handle the shipments under a favorable car- 
mile revenue with the virtual elimination of the heavy 
terminal expense involved in handling l.c.]. freight. The 
mechanical interchange of containers between trucks and 
flat cars reduces the re-handling of freight. The hazards 
of inter-city truck operation and the possibility of de- 
lays due to highway congestion are eliminated. It is ex- 
pected that the service will prove substantially more de- 
pendable than inter-city trucking service. Loss and 
damage will be reduced, if not eliminated, because of 
the fewer handling of shipments and because of the 
automatic locking features embodied in the truck body 
containers. 


Lapeer-Trailmobile 
Offer Light Semi-Trailer 


3-5 ton semi-trailer, offered in both automatic 

and manual types, and which, with a 1% ton 

tractor, puts the equipment in the 2-3 ton truck 
class, has been placed on the market by the Lapeer 
Trailer Corporation and the Trailmobile Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Known as the Dispatch semi-trailer, 
this equipment is the lightest ever produced by these 
companies. 

The Lapeer automatic Dispatch semi-trailer has over- 
riding brakes which control the speed of the trailer; 
rollers with a wide surface on the upper fifth wheel, 
which facilitates coupling; full cab control, which per- 
mits coupling and uncoupling from the cab; and an im- 
proved support leg which insures the stability of the 
front end of the tractor when it is uncoupled, regardless 





‘ The Trailmobile Manual Dispatch Chassis 


of the load condition or the ground level. The Trail- 
mobile manual type is featured by angular coupling, 
with a 28 in. upper fifth wheel, providing liberal bear- 
ing surface and making possible coupling at considerable 
angles; a parking brake lever located on the side of 
the trailer near the front; and, when desired, power 
controlled braking equipment. 

The trailer has a pressed steel frame with 6 in. rails 
reinforced by 2% in. flanges. The rails are 6% in. 
deep beneath the center of the load, and pressed steel 
cross members with integral gusset plates provide for 
rigidity of the frame. A 3 in. drop in the frame lowers 
the loading height, and coupling members are below the 
Hoor line, providing additional floor space forward. 
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The Lapeer Automatic Dispatch Semi-Trailer 
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The oversize axles are fitted with Timken roller bear- 
ings. The brakes are of the internal expanding type, 
16 in. by 3 in., and are fully enclosed. Alemite lubri- 


cation is used throughout, and Budd dual wheels are- 


standard. 

The average weight of the chassis with brakes is 
2,200 Ibs.; the length, 15 ft.; the width, 40 in.; the 
height, on 30 in. by 5 in. tires, 42 in.; and the tread, 
61% in. 


Motor Transport Hearing 
(Continued from page 248) 


in transportation to those localities which are not served 
directly by railroads or which are served inadequately. 
Trucks, according to Mr. Gray, should be used as feed- 
ers to the railways. He said also that under certain 
conditions trucks can replace freight trains, and can 
take the place of short railway extensions. 

Mr. Gray described the trucking operations of the 
Omaha, which owns the Wilson Transportation Com- 
pany operating a number of truck lines out of Sioux 
Falls, S. D. He said that this experiment in truck 
operation has proved successful, but added that the 
conditions surrounding the operation, are unusually 
favorable. The earnings of the truck company approxi- 
mately equaled its expenses during the year 1930, but 
the operation of trucks has substantially increased the 
carload traffic of the Omaha into Sioux Falls. 

E. L. Pardee, passenger traffic manager of the 
Omaha, described the reduced passenger traffic of the 
.railway, and mentioned the rate-cutting activities of 
the motor coach lines competing with the Omaha. The 
railway operated 17.3 per cent less passenger train 
mileage in 1930 than in 1929, Mr. Pardee said. 

L. R. Capron, freight traffic manager of the North- 
ern Pacific, was the first witness for that railway. Mr. 
Capron said that between Seattle, Wash., and Port- 
land, Ore., the Northern Pacific has been successful in 
meeting motor truck competition. This has been ac- 
complished by means of low rates allowed on large 
quantities of freight. The local trucking firms Mr. 
Capron said, assemble many individual shipments into 
consolidated carloads, and these are handled by the 
railway. Examiner Flynn asked Mr. Capron if a sim- 
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Union Motor Coach Station at Salt Lake City, Utah, Used by Interstate Transit Lines 
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ilar system would be successful, for example, between 
the Twin Cities and Fargo. Mr. Capron replied that 
the freight department of the Northern Pacific wanted 
to try the experiment in the Twin Cities territory, but 
that the legal department had found that the legal ob- 
stacles were practicably insurmountable. Mr. Capron 
said that it will be impossible for the Northern Pacific 
to meet truck competition in Minnesota until the inter- 
state truck lines are subject to regulation, 

E. G. Clark, freight traffic manager of the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, expressed the view 
that ali motor vehicles using the highways on a “for- 
hire” basis should be subject to regulation. He also 
urged uniformity of state and federal regulation ap- 
plying to the intrastate and interstate lines respectively. 

H. R. Carl, assistant general freight agent of the 
Great Northern, testified that by speeding up its freight 
train service and carrying on an active campaign for 
business, the Great Northern in several instances has 
been successful in meeting the competition of common- 
carrier motor trucks, in cases where the rates charged 
are approximately equal. He said that the Great North- 
ern is planning further improvements in its freight serv- 
ice, and that the company is making a study of store- 
door collection and delivery without having reached 
any decision concerning it as yet. The lines between 
the Twin Cities and St. Cloud and between the Twin 
Cities and Willmar were mentioned by Mr. Carl as 
among those now enjoying a larger freight traffic as a 
result of the faster service offered. Shippers, he said, 
prefer the railway service to that offered by common 
carrier trucks, which are operating under state regula- 
tion. : 

W. K. Adams, general passenger agent of the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis, testified to the substantial losses 
of passenger traffic by that road in recent years. 

L. E. Luth, director of the traffic bureau of the Win- 
ona, Minn., Chamber of Commerce, testified that re- 
plies to a questionnaire sent by him to Winona business 
men showed that most of them were in favor of more 
comprehensive regulation of the motor carriers. He 
added that 85 per cent of those replying to the question- 
naire said they recognized a need for federal regula- 
tion of the interstate lines. 

Contrary to expectations, there was no testimony by 
representatives of motor coach or motor truck lines, 
and the hearing at St. Paul adjourned on January 13 to 
be continued at Seattle, Washington, on January 19. 
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Communications and Books... 


Says Motorists, Not Buses, 
Pay Less than Share of Road Cost 


Marion, ILL. 
To THE EDITOR: 


I note, with interest, your editorial comments (Railway Age, 
December 27) on my letter relative to the rail-highway 
competition, and your comment on the fact that I do not 
say anything about the discriminatory tax application. 

There has already been too much said about this, all of 
which has not been based upon the facts; I should say all 
that was said prior to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearing in Docket 23400, where it was necessary to speak under 
oath, when it was a different question. 

One of the Class I railroads put in the record, Exhibit 125, 
showing that the ratio of taxes to revenue on their railroad, 
1916 to 1930, was 6.85 per cent; the same railroad was oper- 
ating buses and in the same exhibit showed that the ratio of 
taxes to revenue on their bus operation was 11.53 per cent 
in 1929, and 13.01 per cent in 1930. In every instance the 
railroad witnesses stated that the taxes were not proper on 
the buses and trucks just as you have claimed all along, but 
on cross-examination, not a single one of them could give any 
information to that effect, nearly all of them admitting that 
they did not know anything about the highway taxes except 
the case cited where they did know it was much higher than 
the rail, and the proper picture would be given to this if it 
were put on a _passenger-revenue-mile, or freight-ton-mile 
lasis, which would also show it much more in favor of the 
statement that it is already much higher, and, in fact, too high 
on the buses and trucks and especially if it were based on 
the users’ portion of the load based on weight and the space 
occupied as compared with the other vehicles, which is princi- 
pally the private automobile. In fact, it is now 33.2 per cent 
higher than its equal portion based on weight and _ space 
occupied on the road. 

Since the Transportation Act of 1920 virtually guaranteed 
rates high enough to justify a fair return on the investment 
and it ,has now been proven that the railroads’ gross and net 
is being very seriously affected by the sole question of the 
rates being too high, the railroads should be the first ones 
to advocate lower taxes on buses and trucks, and it is not only 
going to be desirable, but absolutely necessary on their part 
to comply with the shipping public’s desire and demand that 
the transportation system be speeded up and made complete 
and the missing link (door-to-door pick-up and delivery) 
eliminated. 

The railroads, except for carload shipments where industrial 
tracks are provided, never have given a complete transportation 
service, but only station to station, and the shippers have 
always felt that they were not in the transportation business 
and it was necessary to demand fleets of trucks to haul their 
goods to and from the station that would haul it to the 
customer’s door, in order to effect quicker delivery, giving 
them a better service and save money themselves. Sad as 
it might seem, there is no possible way whereby the law of 
economics can be defeated as the highways develop. To 
ittempt to do so by destructive taxation, will not only increase 
the competition, but will further aggravate the public and 
Congress against the unwarranted and unjustifiable attack. 

Wouldn’t it have been absolutely silly for the canals or 
stage coaches to have attempted to place a tax upon the 
railroads high enough to make it impossible for the railroads 
to compete with them? The present situation is exactly the 
same only on the other foot. The present age finds quantity 
production in everything except the railroads, and even there 
so far as greater tonnage can be moved by larger locomotives ; 
but there it ends, and there is no land form of transportation 
which can perform at as low a cost per passenger mile, or 
freight ton mile as can the railroads, if they wanted to. In 
quantities of 80 passengers, or more, between the more distant 


points, the railroads can give a better service at only .006 cent 
per mile, while the lowest possible cost the passengers can 
be handled for on the highway is one cent per mile, and 
freight can be handled, both carload and l.c.l., at less than 
one-eighth of the cost of handling it by truck, but the fact 
that the railroads prefer a high rate and low quantity to a 
little lower rate and high quantity, has resulted in the present 
chaotic condition. The same is true in the automobile manu- 
facturing business, or any other business of this age. Some 
of our cheapest automobiles have resulted in the greatest 
profit to the manufacturer, which is more in the nature of a 
unit cost than is transportation, for the reason that it costs 
just as much to run a train with low ton miles as when loaded 
to capacity, and this applies both in passenger and freight, 
but what is more important even than the cost, is service; 
hence the old proverb, “He who serves best, serves most.” 

If the railroads depend upon the provisions of the Transpor- 
tation Act, that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
Keep the rates high enough to justify a fair return on the 
investment, they will be lost, as the higher the rates on the 
railroad, the more traffic will be diverted to the highway; 
hence, for the first time in history the railroads, as well as 
every other industry, has competition. We say, “Competition 
is the Life of Trade,” and it would be the life of the railroads 
if they would heed to cut out the gross waste now being 
performed in an attempt to give the service by a steam train 
where the bus or truck is the proper vehicle, and adjust the 
rates so that the steam train can get all of the business where 
it is the proper vehicle, and last, but not least, render the 
service between the store door and the stations so that it 
is not necessary for shippers to maintain a fleet of. trucks 
for this purpose, by reason of their existence, perform the 
whole service at a lower cost than this service plus the rail- 
road rate. 


H. E. Barser 
President, Egyptian Transportation System 
[Mr. Barber’s contentions on the subject of taxation of com- 
mercial users of the highways are answered in an editorial 
appearing elsewhere in this issue—TueE Eprtor.] 


New Book 


Henry Villard and the Railways of the Northwest, by James 
Blaine Hedges. 224 pages, 9 in. by 5% in. Illustrated with 
maps. Bound in cloth. Published by the Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Conn. Price $3. 

The author, who is professor of American history in Clark 

University, hopes in the present volume to have fulfilled “in 

some measure” the wish expressed in the preface to the 

Memoirs of Henry Villard, published in 1905, that “a detailed 

exhibition of his relations to the development of the far North- 

western states may some day find its way into print.” That 

Prof. Hedges has satisfied this wish in full measure will be 

realized from a reading of this volume which is a dispassion- 

ate marshalling of facts gleaned from a logical analysis and ar- 
rangement of “the record.” The reader may trace the original 
rise of Villard to power in Northwest transportation circles, 
his fall in 1884 and his come-back some three years later to re- 
main an influence until the failure of the Northern Pacific in 

1893 brought his railroad career to an abrupt ending. 

Villard first entered the transportation field in the Northwest 
as agent for German bondholders of the Oregon & California. 
Here his role of conciliator commenced when he succeeded in 
harmonizing relations between the Oregon & California and its 
potential competitors, the Oregon Central and the Oregon 
Steamship Company. New competition, nevertheless, arose to 
depress the spirits of the European ‘security holders and in 1879 
Villard was prevailed upon to form a syndicate to purchase their 
holdings. He thus became involved not only as a representative 
of outside interests, but also as an actual security holder. 

Villard’s role as outlined in the foregoing remained substan- 
tially the same throughout his career in the Northwest; always 
the conciliator of transport interests which threatened to be- 
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come mutually destructive he later exercised his influence in a 
larger field when he obtained a voice in councils of the North- 
ern Pacific, the Oregon Raikway & Navigation Company and 
ihe Union Pacific. Especially does the author find Villard’s 
policy of conciliation a factor in the period following his re- 
appearance in Northwest railway affairs in 1887. “Probably no 
railway promoter in the Pacific Northwest ever strove so earn- 
estly for the good of all as did Villard, from 1887 to 1889,” he 
says. 

The book presents also an interesting account of the struggle 
for supremacy between Portland and cities on Puget sound and 
the efforts of the railways to monopolize the trade of the “In- 
land Empire” in which latter connection “millions of dollars 
were expended in premature building until competitive con- 
struction was brought to a halt by the financial collapse of both 
the Union. and Northern Pacific, and the disputed areas were 
crisscrossed with grass-covered railway tracks” 


Books and Articles of 
Special Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


The Changing Transportation Situation, by Ralph Budd. 
“... The significance of the development of these other forms 
of transportation is that, while they represent progress, they 
have changed the competitive position of the railways, and 
this change must not be lost sight of in considering the public’s 
attitude toward the railways. This is true because the railways 
continue and will continue to be absolutely essential... The 
problem of coordinating railway and other transportation is 
not peculiar to the United States... Neither is the misfortune 
of poor earnings peculiar to the railways, indeed the railways 
merely reflect the poor business of others...” p. 12, 14. 15 p. 
Pub. by Great Northern Railway ‘Co., St. Paul, Minn. Apply. 

The Coming of Industry to the South, edited by William J. 
Carson. Compilation of articles on southern industry and 
industrial resources, industrial development in Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Alabama, labor and labor problems, 
and problems of economic and social adjustment to industrial 
changes. “Transportation developments and. economic and 
industrial changes,” by Roland B. Eutsler, p. 202-209. 296 p. 
Pub. by American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia, Penna., as its Annals, January, 1931. $2. 

Industrial Traffic Management—A Survey of its Relations 
to Business, by Wayne E. Butterbaugh. Made by Department 
of ‘Commerce at request of Associated Traffic 'Clubs of America 
and based on data secured through questionnaire. Issued as 
Domestic Commerce Series No. 39. 172 p. Pub. by U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., Washington, D. C. 30 cents. 


Periodical Articles 


Aw Services in Europe, Africa and Australia, by Lawrence 
E. Ring. “The services in actual operation during the year 
just closed covered 72,084 miles of airways in Europe, 3,769 
miles in- Africa, and 9,458 miles in Australia, as compared with 
49,425 miles in the United States.” p. 131. Maps, inside 
front cover (Europe), p. 131 (Africa), and p. 132 (Australia). 
Commerce Reports, January 19, 1931, p. 131-132. 

Future Trends in American Transportation. Yale Daily 
News, January 5, 1931. Reprinted in Congressional Record, 
January 15, 1931, p. 2346-2347. 

Labor Legislation of 1930. Part I is analysis by subjects and 
by states. Part II is topical index by states. American Labor 
Legislation Review, December, 1930, p. 461-474. 

Sectional Airway Maps of the United States. Description 
of maps prepared by Department of Commerce, prices, sections 
covered, etc. Air Commerce Bulletin, January 15, 1931, p. 
357-362. 

That Acid Test—The Ledger—Indicates Success, by Otto S. 
Beyer. Results of union-management co-operation on railroads 
curing depression. Journal of Electrical Workers and 


‘perators, December, 1930, p. 667-669. 
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Looking Backward... . 


Fifty Years Ago 


The stockholders have ratified the consolidation of the Buf- 
falo, Pittsburgh & Western and the Salamanca, Bradford & 
Allegheny with the Pittsburgh, Titusville & Buffalo and the 
Titusville & Oil City into a ‘new company to be known as the 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh & Western [now part of the Pennsylvania]. 
The bonded indebtedness of the new company will be about 
$21,000 per mile. It will extend from Brocton, N. Y., on 
Lake Erie, to Oil City, Pa. and from Oil City to Salamanca, 
N. Y., with a branch to Bradford, Pa. With the proposed line 
from Brocton to Buffalo, the new company will have about 295 
miles of line—Railway Age, January 27, 1881. 

The reformation of the evils growing out of the ticket com- 
mission system and other kindred abuses has fairly begun, and 
gives promise of complete success. Significant evidence of prog- 
ress is seen in a circular dated January 18 from the general 
passenger agents of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the 
Union Pacific and the Denver & Rio Grande [now the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western], notifying all agents that after Febru- 
ary 1 the payment of all commissions over their respective lines 
to points west of Kansas and Nebraska, except Montana, the 
Black Hills and local points in New Mexico, will be discontin- 
ued.—Railway Age, January 27, 1881. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


Richard H. Aishton, heretofore assistant general manager of 

the Chicago & North Western, has been appointed general man- 
ager, with headquarters at Chicago.—Railway Age, January 26, 
1906. . 
The post office department has made arrangements for a new 
fast mail service through Indian Territory [now Oklahoma] and 
Texas. The plan covers a changed service over about 1,000 
miles of railroad, with an improvement in the time of mail to 
Wagoner, I. T., Muskogee, South McAlester and Durant, Deni- 
son, Tex., Sherman, Corsicana, Ennis; Hearne, Mexia, Houston, 
Fort Worth, Waco, Temple, Austin and San Antonio from St. 
Louis and the East of from 10 to 12 hours. The route includes 
78 miles over the St. Louis & San Francisco from Monett, Mo., 
to Vinita, I. T.; 275 miles from Parsons, Kan., to Denison, and 
258 miles from Denison to Taylor, Tex., over the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, and 389 miles over the Houston & Texas Cen- 
tral [now part of the Southern Pacific] from Denison to Gal- 
veston. At Denison the mails will be divided, a portion con- 
tinuing over the Katy to San Antonio and the remainder to 
Galveston over the Houston & Texas Central. Connections out 
of San Antonio and Fort Worth into Western Texas will make 
the saving in time in many places as much as 24 hours.—Rail- 
way and Engineering Review, January 27, 1906. 


Ten Years Ago 


C. T. O’Neal has been appointed an assistant to the staff 
officer of the United States Railroad Administration handling 
the settlement of claims arising out of Federal control of the 
railroads. His headquarters will be at Washington, D. C.— 
Railway Age, January 21, 1921. 

The management of the Pennsylvania on December 29 con- 
cluded with the representatives of its engine and train service 
employees a mutual working agreement, regarding the settle- 
ment of future labor differences, which, it is expected, will 
climinate any question of strikes on that road, so far as train 
operation is concerned. As a medium of carrying out the pur- 
poses of peaceful settlement, a joint reviewing committee has 
been established for the settlement of all controversial questions. 
The employees involved will, for the first time in the history of 
the Pennsylvania, have equal voice and vote with the manage- 
ment as the committee will constitute a court of review involv- 
ing grievances, rules and working conditions—Railway Age, 
January 21, 1921. 





Odds and Ends... 


The Black Watch 


When the London, Midland & Scottish decided to name 
one of its locomotives “The Black Watch,” the officers of 
that famous regiment agreed that the engine should bear 
the regimental crest. Accordingly, at a military ceremony 
in Glasgow, plaques, presented by the regiment and bearing 
its name, were affixed to the locomotive. 


Those Baseball Stations 
Littte Rock, ARK. 
To THE Epitor: 

In connection with the item appearing in the Railway Age 
of September 27, entitled “CComiskey Honored” I must plead 
guilty on both counts, being a baseball fan and having named 
the said stations. At the time the line was built I was chief 
rate clerk in the passenger department of the Missouri Pacific. 
I did not dream, however, when I made these footprints on the 
sands of time, that the Railway Age would photograph them 
many years later. 

H. L. Dents. 
Pensioned Chief Clerk, 
Passenger Department, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 


Times Have Changed 
New York. 
To THE Epiror: 

By the way of contrast to the comfortable traveling facilities 
which are now universal on the modern railroad, it is interest- 
ing to read—as reported by the Jersey Central News—a copy 
of the rules for travelers on the first railway of England, the 
Liverpool & Manchester, a document still preserved among the 

_archives. The centenary of this railroad was observed in Eng- 
land early this spring. 

“(1) Any person desiring to travel from Liverpool to Man- 
chester, or vice versa, or any portion of the journey thereof, 
must, twenty-four hours beforehand, make application to the 
station agent at the place of departure, giving his name, address, 
place of birth, age, occupation, and reason for desiring to travel. 

“(2) The station agent, upon assuring himself that the appli- 
cant desires to travel for a just and lawful cause, shall there- 
upon issue a ticket to the applicant, who shall travel by the 
train named thereon. 

“(3) Trains will start at their point of departure as near 
schedule time as possible, but the company does not guarantee 
when they will reach their destination. 

“(4) Trains not reaching their destination before dark will put 
up at one of the several stopping places along the route for the 
night and passengers must pay, and provide for, their own lodg- 
ing during the night. 

“(5) Luggage will be carried on the roof of the carriages. If 
such luggage gets wet, the company will not be responsible for 
any loss attached thereto.” 

Lew R. PALMER, 
Conservation Engineer, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society. 


Pacific 4-6-2 


The steam locomotive is, when all is said that can be said 
for other devices, about the most dramatic expression of 
hand and mind co-operation. It is a magnificent piece of 
craftsmanship. It is the noblest of articulated tools. It fills 
the whole demand of the imagination as a thing to ride on 
across the country. A horse is a great and mysterious thing 
and Job did not overdraw the picture of him, his neck clothed 
with thunder, pawing in the valley, the glory of his nostrils 
terrible. But this beast which stands here in the rain-streaked 
night on its 4-6-2 chassis, weighing 360,000 Ib., this amazing 
simulacrum of life, breathing gently with its duplex air 
pumps, humming slightly at the safety valve, gleaming faintly 
on its polished sinews, a huge demonic figure condensed from 
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the darkness, a djinni of the Arabian Nights tied to a string 
of 14 cars which it is prepared to drag in a furious rush to 
New Haven en route to New York and Washington—this 
beast, I say, is the most expressive symbol of the courage 
and craftsmanship of man since the clipper-ship era.— 
Atlantic Monthly. 


Simple Time Tables 


Nearly every one who has struggled with railroad time tables 
has found them confusing. After the desired train has been 
carefully pursued across thickly figured pages, a sinister aster- 
isk or dagger warns the would-be passenger that the Cannon- 
ball does not run on Sunday, or else passes disdainfully by his 
station. In London an aid in the form of a huge book time 
table is being tried out a Charing Cross Station. The volume 
has pages two feet by four feet, made of metal, the leaves are 
marked not by numbers, but by the hour of the day. Turning 
to the time when he wishes to depart, the traveler finds listed 
the stations at which his train stops, the hour of leaving, the 
name of the train and the platform number. The books are 
prominently displayed in the middle of the station, and are il- 
luminated by floodlights at night. Special books are used for 
week-day, week-end and Sunday trains. The London Morning 
Post reports that the plan 1s meeting with popular approval, 
while the information desk is spared hundreds of inquiries. The 
books are so convenient for the homeward bound, looking hur- 
riedly for the next train out, that duplicates will probably have 
to be provided for the forehanded who seek to use them for 
general reference. 





Miss Isabelle Lawry, Operator for the Great Northern at 
Armington, Mont., and a Specimen of Her Handwriting 
that Won First Prize in a Recent Telegraphers’ 
Penmanship Contest 











B. & O. To Equip Train 
for Air Conditioning 


Device will be installed on cars of 
‘““Columbian,’’ New York- 
Washington train 


The York Ice Machinery Corporation, of 
York, Pa., has received an order from the 
Baltimore & Ohio to equip with air condi- 
tioning machinery all coaches used on the 
B. & O.’s “Columbian,” operating between 
Washington, D. C., and New York. The 
order covers diners, club, observation and 
chair cars. 

The equipment to be installed has been 
designed jointly by Baltimore & Ohio 
engineers and the engineering department 
of the York Company after extensive 
experimenting and will supersede the 
style of ventilation now in use. It will 
permit of ventilation of the coaches at 
controlled temperatures without admission 
of smoke or dust. 

Each coach will be equipped with a 
complete air conditioning unit electrically 
powered, thus providing constant opera- 
tion whether the car is in motion or 
standing. The equipment is designed to 
give a complete change of fresh air in 
each coach every two minutes at any 
desired temperature and will make un- 
necessary opening of windows in 
summer months or any other period of 
the year. Air admitted when doors are 
opened is immediately taken up by the 
system and passed through the condi- 
tioning process, 


Complete Electric Schedules on 
D., L. & W. Ready January 25 


The last of five sections—from Morris- 
‘town to Dover—of the Northern New Jer- 
sey suburban electrification project of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western will be 
placed in operation on Thursday, January 
22. The first passenger-carrying electric 
train to be operated over this section has 
been chartered by the Dover Chamber of 
Commerce. Regular electric operation will 
be begun immediately during the non-rush 
hour period, the steam trains giving way 
one by one to electric trains as fast as 
operating conditions permit. 

New time-tables, carrying the new 
schedules, will become effective January 
25. For the present, Dover will be served 
by 23 eastbound trains, operating via New- 
ark, compared to 19 at present, in addition 
to the steam trains regularly operating 
via Paterson. The saving in running time 
will vary from 6 to 22 minutes. : 

Seventy miles of road, carrying 160 








“If you want to indulge in the 
luxury and novelty of operating 
barges up and down our rivers, if 
you want to go on with the game 
of letting motor trucks carry cot- 
ton from the cotton fields, if you 
want to do all these new things, 
you—the American people—are go- 
ing to pay for it, You will never 
be willing to pay the bill for your 
experiment .... You are going 
to perpetuate useful citizens, who 
might be conducting transporta- 
tion, as apple sellers, if you are 
going to indulge in these by-plays 
and children’s games of hauling 
the produce of this country on 
boats when it was intended to be 
hauled on rails.” 


—Walter B. Case 
Case, Pomeroy & Co. 











miles of track, are included in the Lacka- 
wanna electrification project, which is the 
first and only operation of multiple-unit 
service at 3,000-volt direct current in the 
United States. A total of 903 miles of 
copper and bronze wire and cable, weigh- 
ing 3,220,000 pounds, and 8,000,000 pounds 
of steel were ordered for the overhead 
power transmission, while 141 new, two- 
car, all steel, units have been provided 
which can be operated in trains of from 
2 to 12 cars each. 


A. S. C.'E. Meeting 


The 78th annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers was held 
in New York, January 21-23. Of the 
many technical papers presentea, possibly 
the most interesting to railway engineers 
was one on “The Construction Features 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Three- 
Span Continuous Bridge over the Ohio 
River at Cincinnati, Ohio,” presented by 
Wilson T. Ballard, vice-president of the 
J. E. Greiner Company, Baltimore, Md. 


Court Hears Oregon Construction 
Case for Third Time 


The second rehearing, the third hear- 
ing, of the injunction suit brought by 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company to restrain the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission from 
enforcing its order to construct 185 
miles of new line in Oregon was held 
at Portland, Ore., on January 22, be- 
fore Judges Rudkin and Wilbur of the 
circuit court of appeals and Judge Mc- 
Nary of the Federal district court. The 
rehearings in each case: were necessi- 
tated by the deaths of two sitting judges. 
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Pleads for Fair Field 


in Present Competition 


Dice urges employee aid in placing 
transport rivals on more 
equitable bases 


While urging that railroad employees 
“Let consolidations take care of them- 
selves,” Agnew T. Dice, president of the 
Reading, in a recent address further 
advised them to concentrate their thoughts 
on “many problems facing the railroads 
as a whole and the employees in particular 
of greater importance for the future than 
consolidations.” The address was deliv- 
ered before the Veteran Employees 
Association of the Reading at its twenty- 
third annual meeting and banquet held 
in Philadelphia, Pa. on January 18. 

In connection with his discussion of 


consolidation, Mr. Dice gave assurance 
that “no loyal worker of the Reading 
need be concerned regarding his job.” 


The speaker next turned his attention to 
agencies of transportation now com- 
peting with the railways and cited the 
favorable conditions of taxation and 
regulation under which these competitors 
operate. All agencies he continued should 
be placed upon the same basis in the 
current fight for business; present chaotic 
conditions in the transport field, Mr. 
Dice thought, threatened the railway man’s 
job more than did pending consolidation 
proposals. 

Mr. Dice continued in part as follows: 

“When every railroad employee realizes 
that unless the present unfair conditions 
are speedily remedied he or many of his 
fellows may have to change their occupa- 
tion, and brings all the influence he can 
muster to bear on his representatives in 
the State Legislature in Congress, these 
representatives will realize their mistake 
in refusing earlier to provide for equality 
of competition as between the railroads 
and all other transportation agencies. 

“Keep this clearly in mind; the rail- 
roads are not seeking to legislate their 
competitors out of existence. We are 
asking only for, equality of opportunity 


in competing for the business of the 
public. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has found, after a nation-wide 


investigation, that the railroads are and 
always must be the backbone of our 
national system of transportation. It 
follows that the national welfare is deeply 
concerned in fair treatment for the rail- 
roads and in the coordination of all 
transportation agencies so that all may 
have a fair opportunity to perform their 
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duties and may carry their fair share of 
the burden of taxation. 

“Today the most important thing for 
all of us to do is to use our influence 
to restore public confidence. It is the 
time for us to uphold the hands of those 
who are earnestly thinking and working 
for the common good. It is no time for 
nostrums and cure-alls that are daily ad- 
vocated by those who use conditions to 
advance personal fortunes. Never in our 
history has it been more important for 
each one of us to stop and think. Let 
us think and act not only to bring back 
that confidence in our institutions which 
some have lost but to advance our Nation 
to a place we should always occupy— 
leadership of the world.” 

Mr. Dice concluded his remarks with 
a resume of Reading activities during the 
past year. 


Northwest Board Meeting 


The Northwest Shippers’ Advisory 
Board will hold its eighth annual meet- 
ing at St. Paul, Minn., on January 27. 
William H. Bremner, receiver for the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, will be the 
principal speaker. 


Traffic Club Meeting 


The Birmingham Traffic and Trans- 
portation Club will hold its annual ban- 
quet on February 12. Edward F. Flynn, 
assistant general counsel of the Great 
Northern will be the principal speaker. 


Correction 


In an item entitled “Will Reduce Time 
of Chicago Havana Journey,” which ap- 
peared in the Railway Age of November 
22, reference was made to the “Dixie Fly- 
er of the Illinois Central.” This should 
have read the Dixie Flyer of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois. 


Short-Notice Tariffs Disallowed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied the application of the Balti- 
more & Ohio for authority to publish on 
short notice passenger-rate tariffs applving 
from Washington to the Pacific coast on 
the basis of the regular rates to the gate- 
ways of Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis and 
New Orleans plus the reduced coach and 
tourist sleeping car fares recently put in 
effect by many western roads. The com- 
mission held that no emergency existed to 
justify publication of the through rates on 
less than the usual 30 days’ notice. 


Discuss Canadian Telegraph Merger 


Merging of Canadian wireless and cable 
systems into a single company to work 
in association with Imperial and Interna- 
tional Communications, Limited, of Great 
Britain, was the subject of discussion in 
Ottawa last week between Right Hon. R. 
B. Bennett, Prime Minister, and members 
of the Cabinet, and Sir Basil Blackett, 
chairman of the great British merger. The 
proposal made by Sir Basil is that the 
Canadian Pacific and the Canadian Na- 
tional shall “become partners” with the 
Imperial and International Communica- 
tions, Limited, in forming a Canadian 
overseas communication company which 
will include the Canadian Marconi system. 
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Conferences have already taken place 
between Sir Basil and E. W. Beatty, 
president of the Canadian Pacific, and Sir 
Henry Thornton, president of the Cana- 
dian National. 


Long Locomotive Runs in New England 


The Boston & Maine and the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford are now 
running locomotives through between 
New Haven, Conn., and Portland, Me., 
271 miles; one passenger train and one 
freight train each way daily. The route 
is by way of New London, Putnam, 
Worcester, Ayer and Lowell. Prepara- 
tions are being made for a similar ar- 
rangement between New Haven, Conn., 
and White River Junction, Vt., several 
trains each day; and also for freight 
trains between New Haven and Boston 
by way of Worcester and Ayer. 


New York-Memphis Twice Daily 


Trains. 17 and 18 of the Southern have 
been merged with trains 35 and 36 so as to 
make a through train between Washington 
and Memphis with through sleeping cars 
to and from New York over the Pennsyl- 
vania. With the “Memphis Special” this 
will make two through trains daily each 
way between Memphis and eastern cities 
by way of the Norfolk & Western and 
Bristol. The new schedule provides for 
leaving New York at 11:10 a m. and arriv- 
ing at Memphis 6:10 p. m. the next day; 
leave Memphis 8:40 a. m. arrive New 
York 4:45 p. m. 


More Two-Cent Rates 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, which on January 1 established 
a two-cents-a-mile passenger rate on 
certain divisions in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and lowa, has extended the rate 
to its lines from Flandreau to Wessing- 
ton Springs and from Platte to Yankton 
in South Dakota, effective January 20. 

The Mobile & Ohio has filed tariffs 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion reducing passenger fares on the 
system to two-cents a mile to meet 
similar reductions proposed by the St. 
Louis-San Francisco. 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
has established a two-cents-mile passen- 
ger rate on its line between Grand 
Junction, Colo., and Montrose. 


Interprets Maritime Rate Rule 


A re-affirmation of its former decision as 
to the correct method of computing how 
the 20 per cent cut in Maritime freight 
rates should be arrived at is contained 
in a judgment of the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners for Canada delivered 
in Ottawa last week. 

The judgment is rendered by Hon. H. A. 
McKeown, Chief Commissioner, and con- 
curred in by Commissioner T. C. Norris. 
It decrees that on westbound freight traf- 
fic, the point of whose origin lies within 
the “select region,” the reduction shall be 
calculated on the ratio which the distance 
between that point of origin and the west- 
erly limit of the “select area,’ Diamond 
Junction, bears to the whole distance from 
the point of origin to the ultimate des- 
tination. That is to say, a commodity 
transported, for example, from Moncton, 
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N. B., to Calgary, Alta., enjoys the 20 per 
cent. freight reduction not on the entir 
Moncton-Calgary rate, but on that propor 
tion. of the Moncton-Calgary rate which 
that commodity bears on the distance be 
tween Moncton and Diamond Junction 
(or Levis, Que.). 


Tax for Commercial Trucks in 
Missouri 


Governor Henry S. Caulfield of Mis 
souri, in his message to the fifty-sixth gen- 
eral assembly now in session at Jefferson 
City, Mo., recommended that considera- 
tion be given to the taxation and regu 
lation of commercial truck lines which use 
the highways of the state for the trans- 
portation of freight in competition with 
the railroads. He also expressed the be- 
lief that motor buses and trucks should 
be restricted and regulated to protect those 
traveling in private vehicles and that limi- 
tations should be placed on equipment for 
the prevention of damage to the highways. 
He further stated that a tax should be 
levied to reimburse the state for damage 
to and wearing of the road and to recom- 
pense for the commercial use of the high- 
ways built with public funds. 


Omaha Union Station Dedicated 


The Union station at Omaha, Neb., 
was formally dedicated on January 15 
when Carl R. Gray, president of the 
Union Pacific, opened the doors to the 
public. The committee of the railroads 
which participated in the dedication con- 
sisted of C. B. Seger, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Union Pacific, 
Carl R. Gray, president, Fred Sargent, 
president of the Chicago & North 
Western, H. A. Scandrett, president of 
the ‘Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, L. A. Downs, president of the 
Illinois Central, F..E. Williamson, 
president of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, John Cannon, vice-president and 
general manager of the Missouri Pacific, 
H. G. Clark, vice-president of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, S. E. ‘Cotter, vice- 
president of the Wabash, and W. G. 
Lerch, vice-president of the Chicago 
Great Western. 


C. N. R. Purchases Large 


Last year, the Canadian National paid 
more than $100,000,000 to Canadian manu- 
facturers and wholesalers for rolling stock, 
fuel, ties and general materials, according 
to a statement of R. C. Vaughan, vice- 
president in charge of purchases and 
stores. The railway spent $20,116,528 for 
rolling stock and heavy-duty equipment 
and $14,000,000 for fuel. These and the 
$16,215,870 spent for ties and other forest 
products were the heaviest purchases. 
Rails cost nearly $7,000,000 and _ track 
fastenings more than half that sum. Car 
parts and fittings, electrical and telegraph 
material, injectors, superheaters and spe- 
cialties amounted to more than $4,000,000 
Oils and gasoline made up an item of 
more than $2,000,000. Commissary sup- 
plies cost $2,709,132, steamship supplies 
little short of $3,000,000. 

A million dollars was spent for station- 
ery and printing. Other purchases con- 
sisted of bridges and structural steel, $851.,- 
942; air brake material, $689,373; bolts and 
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nuts and rivets, $542,676; carpet, $123,025; 
cement,. $212,625; couplers, knuckles and 
repairs, $385,676; fencing, $122,000; fire- 
brick, $188,272; office furniture, $71,000; 
gas, oxygen and acetylene, $680,000; ice, 
hay, straw, $385,100; electric lamps, $97,- 
740; machinery and machine tools, $735,- 
000; paints and varnishes, $584,515; roof- 
ing, $249,000; rubber and leather goods, 
$400,000; switch material, $804,183; type- 
writers and calculating machines, $80,283 ; 
uniforms and caps, $243,000; waste, $400,- 
500; wheels, cast iron, $965,000; wire, iron 
and copper, $915,000. 


Hudson County Smoke Ordinance 


The Board of Health & Vital Statistics 
of Hudson County, New Jersey, has 
adopted a smoke ordinance prohibiting 
the making of dense smoke within the 
limits of the county, and establishing a 
department on smoke regulation. The 
rules define smoke as No. 3, No. 2, etc, 
according to the Ringelmann chart. 
Absolute prohibition is modified by cer- 
tain exceptions; for example, there is an 
exception of a locomotive or a steamboat 
emitting dense smoke not more than two 
minutes in any period of 15 minutes. 
Other regulations measure the duration 
of offenses by half minutes. The con- 
struction or alteration of any furnace or 
stack, etc., can be carried out only on a 
permit from the smoke department. Vio- 
lations of the ordinance will incur a pen- 
alty of fine or imprisonment or both. 

An advisory board of three engineers 
has been appointed, consisting of Dr. 
Harvey N. Davis, Roy V. Wright, man- 
aging editor of the Railway Age, and 
Professor E. H. Whitlock of Stevens 
Institute of Technology. 


Safety Meeting at Los Angeles 


A regional meeting of the Safety 
Section of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation was held at Los Angeles, Cal. on 
January 19, with J. B. Monahan, super- 
visor of safety of the Southern Pacific, 
as chairman. The program included the 
following addresses: “The Rolling In- 
spection of Trains,” by W. L. Hack, 
Southern Pacific; “Influencing Employees 
to Safeguard Themselves,” by J. A. 
Christie, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 
“Accidents in the Maintenance of the 
Way Department,” by W. H. Kirkbride. 
Southern Pacific; “The Importance of 
Rule Observation,” by ‘Col. E. W. Mason 
Western Pacific; “Grade Crossing Acci- 
dents,” by T. G. Hunter, California Rail- 
road ‘Commission; “Safety in Pole Line 
Construction,” by W. E. _ Deardoff, 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company; 
“The Supervisor’s Responsibility Re- 
specting Unsafe Practices,” by C. T. 
Bailey, Oregon Short Line; “Accidents 
in the Mechanical Department,” by H. C. 
Venter, Southern Pacific; and “Some 
Practical Thoughts on Safety,” by J. D. 
Brennan, Southern. Pacific. 


Private Car Cases Argued in 
Supreme Court 


Arguments were heard by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on January 
15 and 16 in the two cases in which the 
Louisville & Nashville, the Kansas City 
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Southern and other roads are seeking to 


-have set aside the order of the Interstate 


‘Commerce Commission prohibiting rail- 
roads from hauling each others’ business 
cars without a published tariff charge. 
Alfred P. Thom, for the L. & N., con- 
tended that the railway business car 
should be considered as a railroad facility, 
not as an article of property transported, 
and that pass passengers are guests of 
the railroads and are served without dis- 
crimination against ,paying passengers. 
D. W. Knowlton, chief counsel for the 
commission, contended that the private 
car is property such as may be hauled 
only under proper tariff rates. r. ff. 





Foes of Transportation 


Presidential approval of the vol- 
untary consolidation of eastern 
railroads into four systems is 
attacked by several senators. One 
of them declares the consolidation 
“more of a proposal to help the 
railroads out of their financial 
difficulties than it is in the public 
interest.” Anything that is helpful 
to the railroads involves blood, 
thunder and corruption to a certain 
type of mind. And there’s another 
horrifying possibility, which is that 
the consolidations may result in 
many economies. These are things 
usually in view in all business con- 
solidations, and commended because 
they enable public corporations to 
give better and cheaper service to 
the public. But now such things, 
instead of being economically bene- 
ficial, are “playing politics with 
human misery,” according to one 
senatorial commentator. 

Hundreds of millions to peg up 
wheat quotations for the farmers, 
but not a thing that may relieve 
the heavy burdens and injustices 
loaded onto the railroads! They 
are, by some people, considered a 
menace to government, to the 
people, and to society in general. 
Senator Peffer, the long-whiskered 
Populist of Kansas, who flourished 
in the 1880's, thought so—or at 
least his mushroom party did. The 
fact is, transportation is just as im- 
portant to the country now, in peace, 
as it was when the railroads were 
taken over by the government dur- 
ing the war and put in charge of 
McAdoo, who all but wrecked 
them, and left a record of govern- 
mental extravagrance and_ineffici- 
ency in controlling great business 
that may well remain an example 
and warning to the American 
people for generations to come. 

What certain U. S. senators need 
is a thorough course in the value of 
railroad transportation to the nation, 
and the unbiased history of the in- 
justices done to the railroads by 
legislation, state and national, dur- 
ing the past twenty or thirty years. 
—From the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. 
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Moore, (K. C. S.) presented an argument 
on a different theory from that of Mr. 
Thom, contending that the roads have a 
right to contract between themselves on 
such terms as they see fit for the trans- 
portation of cars as private carriers. 


George Washington Memorial Bridge 


The suspension bridge now being rushed 
to completion across the Hudson river 
between Fort Washington, N. Y., and 
Fort Lee, N. J., has been named the 
“George Washington Memorial Bridge,” it 
was recently reported to President Hoover 
by representatives of New York, New 
Jersey and the George Washington Bi- 
centennial Commission, the body created 
by act of Congress to stage a world-wide 
celebration in 1932 of the 200th anni- 
versary of the birth of George Washing- 
ton. In giving the bridge this name, of- 
ficials are responding to the request of the 
Bicentennial Commission that all great 
building and engineering projects now 
building or planned for completion by the 
end of 1932 be named in honor of the 
“Father of his Country.” This is but one 
of the many ways in which the Commission 
plans to keep the ideals and achievements 
of Washington in the public mind trom 
February 22, 1932. until Thanksgiving 
Day of that year. 


Collision at Readville, Mass. 


In an accident on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford at Readville, Mass., 
10 miles from Boston, on January 20, 
a fast express train westbound and a local 
passenger train eastbound came _ into 
collision at a crossover and one locomotive 
and two or three cars were overturned; 
but no person was reported killed. The 
engineman of the express was seriously 
injured and from 15 to 50 or more pas- 
sengers were reported injured. West- 
bound train No. 175, the ‘Colonial Express, 
from Boston to Washington, ran past the 
signal at the junction of the Midland 
division and collided with a local train 
from the latter division, which was 
crossing the path of the express. The 
locomotive of No. 175 struck the tender 
of the other train and together with that 
tender and two or three cars, was over- 
turned. The engineman of No. 175 was 
pinned beneath the cab and was extricated 
only after the pressure of the cab was 
released by acetylene burners. 

There was a blinding snow storm at 
the time and the only information thus 
far given as to the cause is a statement 
that the engineman of the express did 
not see the signal. The signalman in the 
cabin (at the point of collision) said 
that the signal was properly set at stop. 


Regulation of Rail Competitors 
Advocated by Pelley 


Regulation of highway carriers in order 
to eliminate present chaotic conditions in 
this field of transport was advocated by 
John J. Pelley, president of the New York, 
New Heven & Hartford, in a recent ad- 
dress before the Traffic Club of New 
York. Mr. Pelley proposed that motor 
coach lines be required to obtain certifi- 
cates of convenience and necessity and 
that these permits be granted only in cases 
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where the public would be better served 
by the proposed service than by existing 
transportation agencies. 

The speaker suggested that highway 
transportation be brought under control of 
state and national commissions with such 
bodies having power to fix and approve 
rates, routes and schedules and to issue 
regulations providing for safety of pas- 
sengers, the adherence to published rates 
and promulgating a uniform system of ac- 
counting. 

Mr. Pelley also urged that port-to-port 
rates of coastwise steamship lines be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, stating that 
many of these water lines are now 
publishing joint rates in conjunction with 
unregulated motor carriers. 


Reopen Montreal Terminal Fight 


By unanimous vote of the Montreal City 
Council last week, City Hall lawyers were 
instructed to lay before the Dominion 
Board of Railway Commissioners at Otta- 
wa findings of the Technical Commission 
opposing projected Canadian National 
elevated tracks between Eastern Junction 
and Longue Pointe, and the decision of 
the Town Planning Commission that the 
north end of Montreal should remain 
strictly residential. 

Proposals of the city experts that twen- 
ty-five street openings should be provided 
over the tracks running in an open trench 
for five miles from St. Leonard de Port 
Maurice to Eastern Junction were supple- 
mented, on a motion by Ald. Alfred Le- 
gault, of Ahuntsic ward, with the demand 

that the railroad shall be held to keep open 
all existing streets and to furnish proper 
openings as dictated by the development of 
thoroughfares now non-existent. Electri- 
fication of locomotives on the belt line is 
to be requested; but the suggestion that 
the railroad at the same time be ordered 
to run a suburban service into the Tunnel 
terminal was laid aside. The railroad’s 
plan provides for traversing this district 
by an elevated rather than a depressed 
line. 


“Struck or Run Over” 


The title, “Struck or Run Over,” fa- 
miliar to students of the accident records, 
must rece've preferred attention by safe- 
ty committees or railways shall fail to 
achieve the prescribed goal of “33 by ’33”; 
fail to reduce casualties to employees one- 
third in three years; and this feature of 
the work is designated as the main task 
for the month of February, by L. G. Bent- 
ley, chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation, Safety Section, A. R A. His cir- 
cular making this appeal (No. 291) is il- 
lustrated by nine pictures delineating com- 
mon kinds of careless conduct on the part 
of trainmen and others. 

There has been an encouraging decrease 
in the number of persons killed in this 
cause-class within the last seven years, but 
the record is still bad; the total of em- 
ployees in 1929 was 413. This includes 
nineteen persons in the clerical class. 
Trackmen, as is well known, suffer the 
most; total 228. This is more than the 
total of all other classes combined. The 
final exhortation of the circular is ad- 
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dressed to trainmen (including engine- 
men) of whom the record of killed in- 
cludes 119: “The remedy lies in the minds 
of these men. They are both intelligent 
and experienced and should realize that 
each chance taken brings them just that 
much nearer death. These men, better than 
any other class, know the remedy and 
should be required to use it.” 


German Government Sells Rail 
Securities 


The Reich Finance Ministry has sold 
approximately $15,232,000 worth of 7 
per cent preferred stock of the German 
National Railroad Company, according 
to a recent dispatch from Berlin to the 
New York Times. This sale, made to 
the Alliance & Stuttgart Life Insurance 
Company, marks the first sacrifice by 
the German government of any of its 
railroad holdings to a private company. 
A few weeks ago, however, the State- 
controlled National Employes’ Insur- 
ance Company got 130,000,000 marks 
(approximately $30,000,000) of the same 
stock. 

The Alliance & Stuttgart Insurance 
Company will pay the government ap- 
proximately $13,090,000, a price equiva- 
lent to present quotations on the $15,- 
232,000 stock acquired. 


N. B. Opposes Lower Quebec Rates 


A protest against the City of Quebec be- 
ing included in the “select territory” (for 
20 per cent lower rates) under the provi- 
sions of the Maritime Freight Rates Act, 
was voiced in St. John, N. B., last week, 
by Premier J. B. M. Baxter at a sitting of 
the Board of Railway Commissioners. 
Hon. Dr. Baxter said that with all due 
respect to the board, the attitude of New 
Brunswick was one of defiance in the mat- 
ter. 

He said that it was obvious that the 
request of Quebec to be included was re- 
ferred to the board as a pure political pre- 
text to quiet demands from the applicant 
territory until the last general election 
should be got over, and that the province 
of New Brunswick strenuously objected to 
being made a football for political pur- 
poses of this character. 

“It is submitted,” said Hon. Mr. Bax- 
ter, “that the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners should report that neither they nor 
the Government have any authority to in- 
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clude within the ‘select territory’ any other 
lines or other territory than that which is 
already provided for. Reference to the 
preamble of the Maritime Freight Rates 
Act, 1927, shows that it was passed in con- 
sequence of the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Maritime Claims made on Sep- 
tember 23, 1926, and was adopted for the 
purpose of removing a burden imposed 
upon the Trade and Commerce of the 
Maritime Provinces since 1912. It had no 
relation to any other territory within the 
Dominion of Canada. To include any 
other territory derogates from the effect 
of the relief intended to be given by the 
adoption of these recommendations of the 
Duncan Commission, so called. 

“The answer to the requests of the dif- 
ferent bodies mentioned should be that 
they were not applicants for relief whose 
requests were in any way referred to the 
Duncan Commission; that the Duncan 
Commission made no report or recom- 
mendation with reference to them; that 
the only report of the Duncan Commis- 
sion was in favor of relief within said 
specified territory, which might fairly be 
considered to be either the Maritime 
Provinces, or so adjunct to it that it nec- 
essarily had to be considered in order to 
afford the relief. It was intended to 
create a favored rate for this territory.” 


LaFollette Confers with Rail 
Presidents 


Phillip F. LaFollette, governor-elect of 
Wisconsin, and son of the late Senator 
LaFollette of Wisconsin who so vocifer- 
ously attacked the railroads during his ca- 
reer invited the presidents of the railroads 
operating in Wisconsin to confer with him 
on December 23, prior to his taking office 
on January 1, on the problems confronting 
the railways of that state. Those who at- 
tended the conference, which was held at 
the LaFollette country home near Madi- 
son, included S. B. Way, president of the 
Milwaukee Electric Railroad & Light Co., 
Fred W. Sargent, president of the Chi- 
cago & North Western, F. B. Seymour, 
president of the Chicago, Green Bay & 
Western, Bernard J. Fallon, vice-president 
of the Chicago, North Shore & Milwau- 
kee, H. A. Scandrett, president of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, C. T. 
Jaffray, president of the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie and F. E. Wil- 
liamson, president of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy. 





B. J. 


Fallon; H. A. Scandrett: C. T. Jaffray; F. E. Williamson; S. B. Way; 


F. W. Sargent; P. F. LaFollette; F. B. Seymour 
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Why Is It Possible To Produce In 
A Ten-Coupled Locomotive A 
More Efficient 


Operating Unit 
TR. «6k ea OS ? 
Existing Mallets @ 
Of Comparable . 


‘Tractive Power 


BECAUSE of the application of 
Super-Power Principles, greater 
power out-put can be secured in five 
driving axles of the ten-coupled loco- 
motive than in the eight driving axles 
of the Mallet. This gives an operat- 
ing unit which will pull increased 
tonnage at higher operating speeds, 
substantially reducing operating and 

- - maintenance costs. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
| ie __ incorporate 


LIMA OHIO 
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Freight Traffic in November 


The volume of freight traffic transport- 
ed by the Class I railroads in November, 
1930, amounted to 32,295,282,000 net ton- 
miles, according to reports compiled by 
the Bureau of Railway Economics. Com- 
pared with November, 1929, this was a re- 
duction of 16.6 per cent, and it was a re- 
duction of 23.1 per cent under November, 
1928. In the Eastern district, the reduc- 
tion was 17.2 per cent; in the Southern 
16.1 per cent, and in the Western 16.1 
per cent. Total transported in the first 11 
months of 1930 amounted to 393,078,920,- 
000 net ton-miles, a reduction of 13.8 per 
cent under that of the corresponding peri- 
od of 1929, and 10.6 per cent under 1928. 
The Eastern district total for the 11 
months showed a reduction of 14.2 per 
cent; the Southern 14.2 per cent and the 
Western 13.2 per cent. 

The average speed of freight trains in 
November was the highest for any corre- 
sponding period on record, amounting to 
an average of 14.1 miles an hour. This was 
an increase of 0.8 mile above the same 
month in 1929. The average speed of 
freight trains in the first eleven months 
of 1930 was also the highest on record, 
amounting to 13.8 miles an hour, com- 
pared with 13.1 miles in 1929. 

Average daily movement per freight car 
in November, 1930, was 27.5 miles, com- 
pared with 32.4 miles for the same month 
in 1929 and 33.2 miles in November, 1928. 

The average load per car in November, 
1930, was 26.6 tons. This was a decrease 
of 0.6 ton below the average for Novem- 
ber, 1929, and a decrease of 0.9 ton below 

‘that for November, 1928. 


C. A. Gill to Undertake Reorganization 
of Russian Railroads 


Charles A. Gill, superintendent of 
motive power, Eastern lines of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, has been selected by a 
commission representing the Russian 
Government to take charge of the mod- 
ernization of all steam transportation 
systems in the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. Mr. Gill, who has been given 
a leave of absence by the B. & O., will 
sail for Russia about February 1, taking 
with him a staff of American railway 
experts representing practically ll 
branches of the industry. His appoint- 
ment, which was made following an in- 
spection of railroad methods in nearly 
every country in the world by groups of 
Russian railway officials, similar to the 
party which visited the United States and 
Canada last summer, gives him jurisdica- 
tion over approximately 22,000 miles of 
main line extending from Moscow to 
Vladivostok. 

Mr. Gill gained his first railroad ex- 
perience as a machinist with the Baltimore 
& Ohio. After working on a number of 
other railroads he returned to the B. & O. 
as roundhouse foreman, and was pro- 
moted to his present position of super- 
intendent of motive power, eastern lines, 
in 1917. 


Co-incident with Mr. Gill’s appoint- 
ment, the Soviet authorities have also 
decided upon the “mobilization” in the 


full military sense, of the word, of all 
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persons competent to undertake railroad 
service, according to a dispatch from 
Moscow to the New York Times. The 
order, which is based upon a necessity 
of completely re-organizing the Soviet 
railway system, requires that all state 
departments, except those engaged in 
transportation or national defense, must 
submit within ten days a list of all their 
employees who formerly had any experi- 
ence in or in connection with railway 
work. Such employees are to be immedi- 
ately dispatched and are required to report 
within five days to government labor 
exchanges where they will be assigned 
new railroad jobs. Criminal proceedings 
will be taken against employees who try 
to evade the present order by concealing 
previous experience and against employers 
who permit such concealment or submit a 
false list. 


Fruit Jobbers’ Convention 


Seventeen railroad’ presidents, two 
board-chairmen, and twenty-three vice- 
presidents attended the 27th annual 


convention of the Western Fruit Jobbers’ 
Association of America at Phoenix, Ariz. 
on January 13-16. The transportation 
committee reported that competition be- 
tween carriers had aided in bringing 
about speedier and improved service. In 
addition iceless refrigerator cars for the 
shipment of perishables and the speeding 
up of transportation between Los Angeles 
and Chicago were called for by C. I. 


Sawdey, president of the Western 
Growers’ Protective Association. He 
declared that only seventh morning 


delivery in Chicago is afforded perish- 
ables under present circumstances though 
sixth day service is available for regular 
freight between Chicago and Los Angeles. 
H. M. Wigney, manager of Safety 
Refrigeration, Inc., New York, gave an 
address on the developments in the trans- 
portation of fruits and vegetables under 
automatic temperature control. 

The railway officers in attendance fore- 
cast a return of business activity such 
that 1931 will be a “great buying year.” 
The general impression of the railroad 
presidents was that consumers and buyers 
of products in practically all industries 
are low in stock and the replenishment 
of goods will necessarily follow. Among 
the railroad presidents who anticipated 
improved business conditions were Paul 
Shoup, Southern Pacific, Gen. W. W. 


Atterbury, Pennsylvania, James E. Gor- 


man, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, L. 
W. Baldwin, Missouri Pacific, J. S. 
Pyeatt, Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
George P. McNear, Jr., Toledo, Peoria & 
Western, and Daniel Upthegrove, St. 
Louis Southwestern. 

General Atterbury declared business to 
be on an upward trend, and said “it 
will not be many months before the rail- 
roads will follow in the wheel tracks 
that lead back to prosperity. We are 
preparing for a revival of business.” 


Mr. Shoup called attention to the fact that 
the Southern Pacific recently put back 
on a full time basis thousands of workers 
in the maintenance department who had 
been working half time. 


Mr. Gorman 
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said “The Rock Island is keeping its 
maintenance department at a high stand- 
ard in preparation for the business sure 
to come. I feel,” he said “right now 
American industries are picking up as a 
result of the low supply of commodities 
held by retailers.” Mr. Baldwin said, 
“I am no optimist, but I believe 1931 
holds a world of promises for business 
in America. I look for a gradual return 
to normalcy.” Mr. Upthegrove declared: 
“There is nothing to worry about. The 
country is basically sound and there is 
ample money for legitimate projects. 
It will carry through the present 
emergency.” Mr. Pyeatt stated that 
“business is making a gradual recovery. 
But the demand here, in fact all over the 
world, must become more healthy before 
markets will be definitely recovered.” 


The ‘following railway officers were 
present at the convention: 
Chicago Great Western, P. H. Joyce, chairman 


of the executive committee, V. V. Boatner, presi- 
dent, and Oscar Townsend, vice-president; Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas, George T. Atkins, vice-pres- 
ident; Western Pacific, J. F. Hogan, vice-presi- 
dent; Chesapeake & Ohio, J. J. Bernet, president; 
Texas & Pacific, J. L. Lancaster, president and 
J. B. Payne, vice-president; Erie, Denney, 
resident and Carl Howe, vice-president; Union 
acific, Frank Robinson, vice-president; Missouri- 
Pacific, L. .W. Baldwin, president and C. E. Per- 
kins, vice-president; Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, H. H. Holcomb, vice-president and C. E 
Spens, executive vice-president; American Re 
frigerator Transport, Kooser, president: 
St. Louis-San Francisco, J. R. Koontz, vice-presi- 
dent; New York Central, G. H. Ingalls, vice 
president; St. Louis Southwestern, Daniel Up- 
thegrove, president; Pennsylvania, Gen. W. W. 
Atterbury, president, ‘ysmans, vice-presi- 
dent, Elisha Lee, vice-president, and J. E. Weller, 
assistant vice-president; Chicago & Alton, W. G. 
Bierd, receiver and S. G. Lutz, chief traffic of- 
ficer; Southern Pacific, Hale Holden, chairman 
executive committee, Paul Shoup, president, F. S. 
McGinnis, vice-president, J. T. Saunders, vice- 
president and J. H. Dyer, vice-president; Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, J. E. Gorman, president: 
Pacific Fruit Express, H. Giddings, vice-president; 
New York Chicago & St. Louis, WwW. L. Ress, 
president and J. W. Graham, vice- “president; Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western, J. S. Pyeatt, presi- 
B. H. Taylor, vice-president; Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, Houghton, vice-presi- 
dent; Wabash, J. E. Taussig, president; Great 
Northern, W. B. Kinney, vice-president; Southern 
Pacific of Mexico, H Titcomb, president; 
Peoria & Pekin Union, E. I. Rogers, president; 
Toledo, Peoria & Western, Geo. P. McNear, Jr., 
president. 


Advertising Agents Meet 


The American Association of Railway 
Advertising Agents held its annual meet- 
ing at the Union League Club, Chicago, 
on January 17, President Ray Maxwell, 
advertising manager of the Missouri 
Pacific, presiding. The meeting was 
devoted to an open discussion of the 
various phases of railway advertising 
and included such subjects as co-opera- 
tive and joint advertising, European ad- 
vertising to induce American travel, 
methods of checking the results of ad- 
vertising, and regional committees. 

A lengthy discussion of the latter sub- 
ject ended in a decision to continue 
regional committees throughout the 
country so that advertising men who 
are unable to attend the annual meeting 
may attend regional meetings and at 
least secure the views of advertising 
men in their immediate territories 

On a proposal to issue a magazine 
for the association, the majority of those 
present expressed the belief that a maga- 
zine or bulletin published by the as- 
sociation would be of great benefit. It 
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automatic firedoors. 
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2 The Next 10 For Franklin, over 60,000 
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3 9 “Three, five, seven years without a 
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was decided that the president appoint 
a committee of four to publish a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin at intervals through- 
out the year, the time of publication to 
be governed by the value of the material 
in ‘hand. 

The principal speakers at a luncheon 
given for members were Frank W. 
Noxon, secretary of the Railway Busi- 
ness Association, and D. M. Bowman, 
Passenger Traffic Manager of the New 
York Central, who spoke on co-opera- 
tive advertising. 

The present officers were re-elected as 
follows: President, Ray Maxwell, Mis- 
sourj Pacific; vice-presidents, O. J. Mc- 
Gillis, Great Northern; W. S. Davis, 
Reading; F. Q. Treadway, Southern 
Pacific; C. W. Higgins, Canadian Na- 
tional, and I. R. Malpica, National Rail- 
ways of Mexico; treasurer, H. P. 
Riccadonna, Chicago Great Western; 
and secretary E. A. Abbott of Poole 
Brothers, Chicago. 

The next annual meeting will be held 
on January 16 and 17, 1932. 


Western Pacific Speeds Up Trains 


Marked reductions have been made in 
the time of the Scenic Limited, which 
operates from San Francisco, Cal., over 
the Western Pacific, the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy and the Missouri Pacific, 
to Chicago and St. Louis, and the Pacific 
Express which operates over the West- 
ern Pacific to Salt Lake City. The 
shortening of schedules is made possible 
by the improvements to road and equip- 
“ment made during the past few years. 
The schedule of the Scenic Limited was 
cut 11% hr. between San Francisco and 
Chicago and 8% hr. between San Fran- 
cisco and St. Louis. The Pacific Ex- 
press is cut 6% hr. between San Fran- 
cisco and Salt Lake City. In addition, 
a new train, known as the Feather River 
Express, is now in service between San 
Francisco and Reno, Nev., in order to 
relieve the Pacific Express from local 
work. 

* Ok 
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The Scenic Limited now leaves San 
Francisco at 10 a. m., as formerly, and 
arrives in Chicago at 7:45 p. m. the third 
evening instead of 7 a. m. the fourth 
morning. Returning, it leaves Chicago 
at 10:30 a. m. instead of 11:30 p. m. and 
arrives at San Francisco as formerly. 
The St. Louis section leaves San Fran- 
cisco at 6:30 p. m. instead of 10 a. m. 
and arrives in St. Louis at 4:10 p. m. the 
third evening as formerly. West bound 
the train leaves St. Louis at 2 p. m. 
as formerly and arrives in San Francisco 
at 9:45 a. m. instead of 4:15 p.m. The 
Pacific (Express now leaves San Fran- 
cisco at 6:30 p. m. instead of 8 p. m. and 
arrives in Salt Lake at 8:30 p. m. the 
following evening instead of 4:30 a. m. 
the second morning. Returning it leaves 
Salt Lake at 7:45 a. m. instead of 11 p. 
m. and arrives in San Francisco at 9:45 
a. m. the next morning. The Feather 
River Express leaves San Francisco at 
9 p. m. and arrives at Reno at 12:30 
p. m. the next day; returning, leaves 
Reno at 4.20 p. m. and arrives in San 
Francisco at 8 a. m. 

The shortening of the schedule of the 
Scenic Limited on the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western and a more rapid 
handling over the Southern Pacific will 
also improve service between San Fran- 
cisco and Chicago over the Southern 
Pacific, the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western and the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific. Cars leave San Francisco at 
6 p. m. instead of 12 noon and arrive 
in Chicago at 6:59 a. m. the fourth 
morning as previously. Returning they 
leave Chicago at 11:30 p. m. as formerly 
and arrive in San Francisco at 8:30 a. 
m. the fourth morning instead of 4:50 
p. m. 





WittiAmM H. ONKEN, Jr., editor-in- 
chief of the Electrical World, has been 
elected Vice-President of the National 
Association of Owners of Railroad and 
Public Utility Securities. He will make 
his headquarters in New York City. 

* * 








Architect’s Drawing of the Canadian Pacific’s New Park Avenue Station, 
Montreal, Que. 
Situated on a spacious and attractively landscaped plot at the head of Park avenue on Jean 


Talon street, the new building will serve the northern sections of Montreal and of Outremont. 
Three stories high, of combined classical and modern architecture and stone and marble con- 


struction, the station, 234 ft. by 87 ft., will cost well over $500,000. 


It will include all pas- 


senger conveniences and full express-handling facilities, and will be connected by a subway with 


platforms serving tracks from the C 


R.’s Windsor Street and Place Viger stations. 


The 


contractors, Anglin-Norcross, Ltd., expect to complete construction by October, 1931. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THE MINNEAPOLIS, St. Pau & Sautt 
Ste. Marie is inquiring for from 10 to 15 
locomotive tenders of 12,000 gal. capacity. 


THE INLAND STEEL CoMPANY has 
ordered two six-wheel switching locomo- 
tives from the American Locomotive 
Company. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of October 
25. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THe SeasBoarD By-Propucts Coa 
Company has placed a contract with the 
Standard Steel Car Company for repairs 
to 248 hopper cars. 


THE STATE RAILwaAys OF GREECE are 
inquiring for 200 mechanical refrigerator 
cars of 30 metric tons capacity. J. Dros- 
sopoulos, president, Athens, Greece. 


IRON & STEEL 


THE ILLINoIs CENTRAL has ordered 210 
tons of structural steel for a bridge at 
Pullman, IIl., from the Continental Bridge 
Company. 


THE BattimoreE & Onio has ordered 
200 tons of structural steel for work at 


Philadelphia, Pa., from the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. 

Tue Union Paciric has ordered 650 
tons of structural steel for a highway 
bridge at Columbus, Neb., from the 


Paxton Vierling Iron Works. 


THE SOUTHERN has ordered 30,655 tons 
of rail from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company and 4,445 tons from 
the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


Tue SouTHERN Paciric has ordered 63,- 
764 tons of rails, dividing the order equal- 
ly among the United States Steel Corpor- 
ation, the Bethlehem Steel Company and 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 


THe Canapian. NationaL has ordered 
34,000 tons of 130db. rail from the Do- 
minion Steel & Coal'Corporation, Sydney, 
Nova Scotia. The rail is to be laid on the 
main line between Montreal and Chicago, 
and will be sufficient to lay 170 miles of 
track. 





IN THE LEGISLATURE OF CALIFORNIA A 
joint resolution, for transmission to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
been offered calling for the inauguration 
of through passenger train service between 
the Atlantic. seaboard and the Pacific 
coast by the elimination of the necessity 
for a change of trains at Chicago. The 
resolution avers a need for avoiding the 
confusion that now exists. 
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THERE'S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 





A generation of railroad men have put the matter of loco-. 
motive Arches up to American Arch Company. 
American Arch Company has designed the Arches for 
the new locomotives. American Arch Company 
combustion experts have checked over the locomo- 
tives on their first runs; have helped organize stor- 
age systems; have developed methods that give 
greater mileage from Arch Brick. 
Added to this has been constant, system- 
atic research that steadily improved 
design and_ simplified brick shapes 
and sizes. 

Those roads who have entrusted 
sis | their locomotive Arches to American 
= ee Arch Company are daily deriving 

: es a real dollars and cents benefit 
from the service given by these 
locomotive combustion 

experts. 
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Supply Trade 





The Inland Steel Company plans to 
construct a sheet, plate and strip mill at 
its Indiana Harbor, Ind., plant during the 
spring. 


A. D. Engle, sales engineer of the Aus- 
tin Company, with headquarters in New 
York, has been appointed district sales 
manager, with headquarters in the newly 
opened office at Boston, Mass. 


William K. Krepps, manager of the 
eastern railroad department of the Cru- 
cible Steel Company of America, at 
New York, has been appointed general 
manager of the railroad department of 
that company, with headquarters at 
New York. 


The Aluminium Company of America, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., at a recent meeting of 
the board elected E. S. Fickes, G. R. 
Gibbons, and R. E. Withers senior vice- 
presidents; Harwood Byrnes, S. K. 
Colby, W. C. Neilson, G. J. Stanley, P. 
J. Urquhart, and I. W- Wilson, were 
elected vice-presidents. 


The Southwark Foundry & Machine 
Co. has transferred the major portion 
of its assets to the Baldwin-Southwark 
Corporation, at Eddystone, Pa. The 
latter corporation has assumed all out- 
standing liabilities and is carrying on 
the entire business formerly done in 
the name of the Southwark Foundry 

and Machine Co. 


The Mohair Institute has been organ- 
ized and will open headquarters at 7 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. The 
Institute has been formed to further the 
interests of the American mohair indus- 
try. Mohair used in railroad car uphol- 
stery will be given special attention. A. 
C. Gage, editor of the Angora Journal, 
will be the director of the Institute. 


The James H. Knapp Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal., with a branch at San 
Francisco, has been appointed exclusive 
Pacific Coast distributor of. the prod- 
ucts of the Illinois Testing Laboratories, 
Inc., Chicago, consisting of portable and 
stationary indicating pyrometers, resis- 
tance thermometers and other electrical 
and magnetic measuring instruments. 


Herbert A. May, who is identified 
with a number of local manufacturing 
concerns and banks in the Pittsburgh, 
(Pa.), district, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Mr. May will have his head- 
quarters in the Grant building, Pitts- 
burgh, where the offices of the Westing- 
house central sales district are located. 


The Industrial Brownhoist Corpora- 
tion, will consolidate the Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Bay City, Mich., manufactur- 
ing operations of the corporation in one 
plant at Bay City as promptly as condi- 
tions make it possible to do so, retain- 
ing at Cleveland the general offices in- 
cluding the administrative, financial. 
sales, purchasing, accounting, and part 
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of the engineering departments. Six to 
eight months will probably be required 
for the gradual transfer of manufactur- 
ing operations to Bay City. 


R. R. Wason has been elected presi- 
dent of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Inc., New York, to succeed C. A. 
Moore, who was president of the com- 
pany since April, 1927. Mr. Moore re- 
tains his contact with the company as 
chairman of the board of directors. Mr. 
Wason was also elected president of the 
Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Com- 
pany, Inc., one of the subsidiaries of 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. Mr. 
Wason’s entire career has been con- 
nected with merchandising and manage- 
ment problems. He was for many years 
director of merchandising of the Proc- 


tor & Collier Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Early in 1922 he came East to 
represent banking interests in the 
Clark Lighter Company. 
OBITUARY 

Orton L. Prime, president of the 
Prime Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
watukee, Wis., died on January 14. Mr. 


Prime had been active in the railroad 


field for many years. 


Financial 





ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE.—Ac- 
quisition—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to acquire control of the North 
Plains & Santa Fe by purchase of its 
capital stock and the Panhandle & Santa 
Fe has asked for authority to acquire con- 
trol by lease and to operate the lines. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL. — Bonds. — This 
company has sold to Dillon, Read & Com- 
pany under competitive bidding an issue 
of $50,000,000 of its 4.5 per cent 25-year 
bonds. The issue is now being offered to 
the public by Dillon, Read & Company 
and nine other bankers at- 98.25, to yield 
over 4.6 per cent. 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—A bandonment.— 
Examiner C. P. Howard of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has recommended 
in a proposed report that the commission 
authorize this company to abandon a 
branch line from Mount Sterling to Roth- 
well, Ky., 19.5 miles. 


Cuicaco, Mitwaukeeg, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFic.—A bandonment.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon a line of 
16.9 miles from Boulder Junction to Ve- 
lasco, Wis. 


Mississipp1 Export.—Stock.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to issue $26,000 of 
common stock to be sold at not less than 
par to existing stockholders. 


Missourr Paciric.—Purchase of Ter- 
minal Roads.—This company has pur- 
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chased the controlling two-thirds interes: 
in the North Kansas City (Mo.) Indus- 
trial District, and the St. Joseph (Mo.) 
Belt and the Union Terminal of St. Jo- 
seph for an unannounced consideration. 
The North Kansas City Industrial Dis- 
trict control was purchased from Armour 
& Co. and Swift & Co., with the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy retaining a one-third 
interest. The two terminal lines, pur- 
chase of which is subject to approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
comprise about 45 miles of lines, and pro- 
vide the Missouri Pacific with a direct en- 
try into the stock yards at South St. Jo- 
seph. 


New York CENtTRAL.—A bandonment.— 
Examiner R. R. Molster of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has recommended 
in a proposed report that the commission 
authorize this company and the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis to aban- 
don the line from Beesons to Hagerstown, 
Ind., 13 miles. 


New York CENTRAL.—Equipment Trust. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to assume obligation and liability for an 
issue of $7,020,000 of 4% per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates, for which it pro- 
poses to invite competitive bids. 


New York CENTRAL.—Equipment Trust. 
—The Chase Securities Corporation and 
two other bankers are offering $7,020,000 
of 4.5 per cent equipment trust of 1930 
certificates of this company priced to yield 
from 2.5 to 4.125 per cent, subject to ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


NorFotk & WESTERN.—Accounting for 
Coal Properties.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has issued 
an order that this company’s investment 
in the Howard, Vulcan and Coal Creek 
collieries, including commercial coal stocks 
maintained at these collieries shall be 
classified as investment in miscellaneous or 
non-transportation property in the com- 
pany’s accounts and included in balance- 
sheet account 705, “miscellaneous physical 
property.” A somewhat similar order was 
issued by the commission in 1928 and the 
company asked for a reconsideration, con- 
tending that the properties involved are 
owned by the railroad, operated by its 
employees, and that the coal is used ex- 
clusively in its common-carrier operations 
and that they should be classified as car- 
rier properties. The commission ruled 
that the accounting for the operation of 
the collieries and for the coal produced 
should be in accordance with the effec- 
tive accounting classifications. 


Ouro River & WESTERN.—Abandon- 
ment—Examiner O. D. Weed, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
recommended in a proposed report that 
the commission authorize this company 
to abandon its line from Bellaire to 


Woodsfield, Ohio, 42 miles, but that it 
require the acquisition by the Pittsburgh, 
Ohio Valley & Cincinnati and operation 
by the Pennsylvania, of part of the line 
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Profits 


TANDARD STATISTICS referring to one of the 
large systems, states: 


"Operating expenses were again closely 
controlled in November. Maintenance ratio for the 
month was reduced to 30.4 per cent as against 4.8 
per cent a year ago. The fact that net income for 
the ll-month period ended with November, after all 
charges and sinking fund appropriations, declined — 
only 5.2 per cent in comparison with corresponding 
1929 period, is largely attributable to increased 
efficiency and more economical operation. Heavy 
expenditures for improved facilities and new 
equipment in recent years have permitted sharp 
reductions in maintenance outlay without impair- 
ment of normal physical condition." 


As a rule, the Railways making the best 
showing today are those having the greatest 
proportion of modern power. 


Modern locomotives bought today are an 
investment in tomorrow’s profits regardless of the 
then existing business conditions. 


American Locomotive Company 
30 Church Street New York N.Y. 
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between Bellaire and Key, 11.5 


thiles. 


Ohio, 


Owasco River. — Abandonment. — ‘Vhe 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to abandon opera- 
tion over the so-called northern segment 
of its line, about one mile in length, at 
Auburn, N. Y. 


PENNSLYVANIA.—Increased Rental for 
Long Island.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has re-opened for further 
hearing the proceeding in which the Penn- 
sylvania and Long Island are seeking ap- 
proval of an operating contract under 
which the Long Island will pay an in- 
creased rental for the use of Pennsylvania 
terminal facilities in New York. After 
the Commission had disapproved the con- 
tract proposed the companies submitted a 
revised contract. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Stockholders Suit—A 
stockholder of this company has instituted 
a suit in the Federal Court at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., against the directorate of the com- 
pany alleging that its treasury is suffer- 
ing a loss of over 2.5 millions in the ex- 
cess of carrying charges over dividends on 
its holdings of Lehigh Valley and Wabash 
stock and asking thar the court require 
the company to divest itself of these 
securities. 


SeapoarD Air Line.—Bonds.—Because 
of the receivership proceedings the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has dismissed 
this company’s application, filed on Octo- 
ber 31, for authority for an issue of $1,- 
. 710,500 of first and consolidated mortgage 
bonds. 


STANLEY, Merritt & PuHILtirs.—Aban- 
donment.—Examiner O. D. Weed of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has rec- 
ommended in a proposed report that the 
commission authorize this company to 
abandon its line from Gilman to Walrath, 
Wis., 20 miles. 


Texas & Pactric—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to issue $19,730,000 of 
general and refunding mortgage 5 per 
cent, series D, bonds, maturing in 1980; 
$13,000,000 of the bonds to be sold to 
J. P. Morgan & Co. at 96, making the 
average annual cost to the railway 5.226 
per cent. The remainder of the bonds 
are to be pledged as collateral security, 
from time to time, for short term notes. 


Dividends Declared 


_ Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— 
Cummon, 5 per cent; Preferred, 1% per cent, 
quarterly, both payable January 31 to holders of 
record January 21. 
aine Central.—Preferred, 1% per cent, 

quarterly, payable March 2 to holders of record 
February 16. 

Michigan Central.—25 per cent, payable Janu- 
“ry 31 to holders of record January 2,. 

nternational Railways of Central America.— 
Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable February 16 
to holders of record January 31. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas.—Preferred A, $1.75, 
Gparterly. payable March 31 to holders of record 

arch 5, 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 


Bonds 
Last Last 
: Jan. 20 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 89.61 88.46 128.99 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway beat... 94.07 93.75 92.78 
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Construction 





Bancor & AroostooK.—This company 
has received a bid for the construction of 
a bridge at Brownville, Me., over the 
Pleasant river to cost $52,223. A bid has 
also been received for the construction of 
a bridge at Houlton, Me., over the Medux- 
nekeag rivet to cost $54,375. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—A contract for 
the erection of a new fruit warehouse at 
Guy street, south of the Bonaventure sta- 
tion tracks, in Montreal, Que., has been 
awarded to the Atlas Construction Com- 
pany, of Montreal, according to an an- 
nouncement by C. E. Brown, chief en- 
gineer in charge of the Montreal Ter- 
minals. Work is to. begin immediately, 
the E. G. M. Cape & Company having 
just completed the foundations. It was 
also announced that contracts for the ex- 
cavation of a large section of the area to 
be used for the new Central Terminal, as 
well as for the installation of certain con- 
crete foundations on that site, have been 
awarded to the Northern Construction 
Company and J. W. Stewart, of Montreal. 
The new fruit warehouse will be 638 ft. 
in length, with a width of 76 ft. It will 
be three stories in height, fireproof, mod- 
ern in all respects and will be suited for 
the handling of perishable commodities, 
such as fresh fruits. and vegetables. It 
provides, among other things, for an auc- 
tion room on the second floor which will 
accommodate 200 dealers seated at double 
desks, a large warehouse for the ripening 
and storage of fruits and vegetables, a 
cafeteria and about 17,000 feet of- office 
space to be divided according to the needs 
of the tenants. Three large freight ele- 
vators will meet the requirements in mov- 
ing fruit between basement and other 
floors and the building will be provided 
with two sets of tracks having a total ca- 
pacity of 50 cars. A continuous platform 
reaching from the cars to the warehouse 
will be built so that a minimum of time 
and effort will be necessary for unload- 
ing. 


CANADIAN PaciFic.—Company forces 
have undertaken grade reduction on 25 
miles of line between Savona, B. C., and 
Spences Bridge, along the Thompson riv- 
er.. A contract for six miles of this proj- 
ect has been awarded to the Campbell 
Construction Company, Calgary, Allta. 
This project involves the expenditure of 
about $750,000, the excavation of 500,000 
cu. yd. of material and reduction of grade 
from 1 per cent to 0.4 per cent. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to construct a 3- 
mile line extending southward from Bow- 
len, Mo.; estimated cost $59,418. 


Cuicaco, Mitwaukeeg, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFic.—A contract for the construction of 
a one- and two-story freight warehouse 
and office building at Graham Park (St. 
Paul), Minn., adjoining Minnesota Trans- 
fer, has been awarded to C. F. Haglin & 
Sons Co., Minneapolis, Minn. This struc- 
ture will be of brick and concrete con- 
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struction with outside dimensions of 300 
ft. by 75 ft. The total expenditure in- 
volved in the project will be about 
$100,000. 


Erre.—The Public Service Commission 
of New York has advised this company 
that it does not consider excessive the bid 
of $56,337 submitted by the Newhall Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, for the elimination 
of King crossing on the Nunda-Portage- 
ville highway, Portage, N. Y.,.and has 
directed the railroad to award the neces- 
sary contract and begin work as soon as 
practicable. The Commission has also 
designated for elimination the Paingleton, 
Middle, and Winship crossings, New Al- 
bion, N. Y., by construction of a marginal 
highway northeast of the railway, and has 
ordered the reconstruction of the bridge 
carrying the Erie tracks over the Ham- 
burg-North Collins county highway in 
Eden, N. Y. 


Gutr, Mosite & NortHERN.—A contract 
for 1,000,000 cu. yd., hydraulic dredging 
to be deposited as fill for a new freight 
yard at New Orleans, La, has been 
awarded to the McWilliams Dredging 
Company, New Orleans. 


LenicH VALLEY.—The New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission has approved plans 
and an estimate of cost amounting to 
$125,500 for elimination of the Dean cross- 
ing of this company’s tracks on the Cay- 
uta-Swartwood highway, two miles south- 
east of Cayuta station, Cayuta, N. Y. 


MissouriI-Kansas-Texas. — This com- 
pany will receive bids until February 16 
for the construction of the superstructure 
of its new bridge over the Missouri river 
at Boonville, Mo. 


Omanwa, Lincorn & Bearrice.—This 
company plans the construction of a ter- 
minal warehouse building at Nineteenth 
and Y streets, Lincoln, Neb., at a cost of 
about $250,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—An estimate of cost 
of $61,925 for the reconstruction of the 
bridge carrying tracks of this company 
over the Horseheads-Montour Falls state 
highway, two miles north of Pine Valley, 
Veteran, N. Y., has been approved by the 
Public Service Commission of New York. 


SouTHERN Paciric. — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company and the Central Pacific to 
construct an extension to a line of the 
Central Pacific from Isleton, Calif., south- 
easterly, 2.5 miles; estimated cost, $151,840. 


Union Paciric.—The Nebraska Depart- 
ment of Public Works has awarded the 
general contract for the construction of a 
viaduct over the tracks of this railroad at 
Columbus, Neb., to the Woods Brothers 
Construction Company, Lincoln, Neb., at 
a cost of $161,109. A contract for struc- 
tural steel was let to the Paxton & Vier- 
ling Iron Works, Omaha, at a cost of $40,- 
037. The total cost of the viaduct, which 
will be of reinforced concrete and steel 
construction, will be about $220,000. 


THe WasasH has added ten-section 
three-bedroom sleeping cars and twelve- 
section drawing room cars to trains 12 and 
5 running between Chicago and Detroit. 
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| ILLINOIS Hoy STEEL 








Production Facilities to Assure Alloy Quality 


The condition of the open hearth furnace is a basic determinant of alloy 
quality. When a heat of Illinois Alloy is to be started, the alloy crews never 
allow a furnace to be charged until they know that that furnace meets 
every exacting melting standard for the production of dependable alloys. Of 
Illinois Steel Company’s ninety-four open hearth furnaces, certain ones are 
reserved exclusively for alloy production. From these the alloy crews select 
for each heat, those furnaces best suited to their needs. Thus, vast facil- 


ities are turned to small production needs, that quality may be protected. 


Mlinnis Steel Company 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES .STEEL CORPORATION 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Donald: V. Fraser, assistant purchas- 
ing agent of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed 
office manager for the president and 
chairman of the board at that point. 


T. E. Brooks, general manager of the 
Louisville & Nashville, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of 
operation, with headquarters as before 
at Louisyille, Ky., succeeding George 
E. Evans, deceased. William E. Smith, 
assistant general manager at Louisville, 
has been. promoted general manager to 
succeed Mr. Brooks. 


E. W. Smith, who has been appointed 
co-receiver of the Seaboard Air Line, 
as announced in Railway Age of Jan- 
uary 10, was born in Clarksburg, W. 
Va., on September 21, 1885. He was 
graduated from the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute in 1905 and entered railway 
service in June of that year. Mr. Smith 
served in various positions in the motive 
power department of the Pennsylvania 
and was appointed assistant master me- 
chanic at Wilmington, Del., in October, 
1913. He was transferred in the same 
capacity to Altoona, Pa., in April, 1915. 
The following year he became assistant 
engineer of motive power. He was 
transferred to Harrisburg, Pa., on Octo- 





E. W. Smith 


ber 10, 1917, as master mechanic, and on 
May 26, 1918, he was transferred to 
Williamsport as superintendent of mo- 
tive power. He returned to Altoona as 
superintendent of motive: power in De- 
cember, 1919, and the following year 
was promoted to engineer of transporta- 
tion on the staff of the vice-president 
in charge of operation at Philadelphia. 
He was appointed general superinten- 
dent of motive power at St. Louis, Mo., 
on October 15, 1922; two years later 
was promoted to general superintendent 
of the Western Pennsylvania division 
and in September 1926, he was appoint- 
ed general manager of the Eastern 
region. Mr. Smith, in September, 1928, 
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was advazced to regional vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania, the position from 
which he recently resigned. 


As announced in Railway Age of 
January 10, page 175, J. F. Deasy ‘has 
been appognted vice-president of the 
Central region of the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., suc- 
ceeding E. W. Smith, resigned, F. W. 
Hankins has been promoted to assis- 
tant vice-president, operation, in addi- 
tion to his position as chief of motive 
power, Walter S. Franklin has under- 
taken the newly created position of as- 
sistant to vice-president, operation, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., S. T. 
Stackpole has been appointed assistant 
vice-president at Detroit and W. M. 
Wardrop has been appointed assistant to 
vice-president at Chicago. 

Mr. Deasy was born on March 25, 
1882, at Hammerton, Pa. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools, Philadelphia 
Textile School, and Brown Preparatory 
School, and entered railway service on 
June 10, 1901, as telegraph operator for 
the Pennsylvania, serving consecutively 





J. F. Deasy 


to September 13, 1907, as clerk and oper- 
ator, and as clerk in the yards and stations. 
From August 7, 1908, to May 26, 1918, 
be served as acting extra agent of the 
Amboy division, acting terminal and 
shipping agent at South Amboy, extra 
agent and supervising agent on the 
Trenton division and assistant freight 
claim agent for the same road. On the 
above mentioned date he was appointed 
superintendent of stations and transfers, 





“Inevitably, the railroads, by 
their very indispensable service, 
must persist and grow stronger. 
And just as certainly the bus lines 
must be relegated to their place 
of doing the work that cannot be 
done by the railroads. This is the 
problem. To foster the growth of 
bus lines where they are not 
needed, simply for profits, is in 
violation of the law of economy of 
effort, is opposed to orderly prog- 
ress, is a thoughtless endeavor!” 


—Commercial & Financial Chronicle 
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lines east of Pittsburgh, and two years 
later he became assistant chief of trans- 
portation in charge of freight transpor- 
tation. On February 1, 1927, he was 
promoted to chief of freight transporta- 
tion and in June, 1928, he became assist- 
ant vice president in charge of operation. 

Mr. Hankins was born in London, 
England, in 1876, and came to this coun- 
try in 1880. He received his education 
in the public schools at Foxburg, Pa., 





Frederick W. Hankins 


and began his railroad career with the 
Pittsburgh & WeStern (now part of 
the Baltimore & Ohio) on April 1, 1891, 
as machinist apprentice. He completed 
his apprenticeship in 1894, and served 
as machinist with the B. & O. at Alle- 
gheny, Pa,. for two years, beginning 
work with the Pennsylvania at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. on July 8, 1897, as a ma- 
chinist. From 1901 to 1905, Mr. Han- 
kins served as acting enginehouse fore- 
man, machinist and leading machinist of 
the Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh, and 
from April, 1905 to January 1, 1919, he 
served successively as enginehouse fore- 
man, machine shop foreman, general 
foreman and master mechanic of the 
Cumberland Valley, (now part of the 
Pennsylvania) at Chambersburg, Pa. 
During the~period of Federal control, 
he was transferred as master mechanic 





Walter S. Franklin 


to the office of the general superinten- 
dent of motive power of the Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
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... the Mark of 
EXTRA SERVICE 


The ever-increasing weight and speed of modern transportation throw 
a tremendous burden on equipment, particularly on wheels. To meet 
this condition, we are now prepared to furnish special heat treated wrought 
steel wheels for passenger, engine truck and locomotive tender service; 
also heat treated wheels for electric railway service, and single and double 
flanged crane wheels. The process of heat treatment, varying for different 
types of service, produces a wheel with an especially tough rim and with 
high physical properties—a wheel that is highly resistant to wear. 


“R T” stamped on your wheels means Rim-Toughened. It indicates 
the additional refinement of heat treatment. It is the mark of extra 
service—of extra stamina to endure the heavy loads of present-day 
transportation. 
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Pa., and on May 1, 1923, he became 
general superintendent of motive power 
of the Central region at Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Hankins attained his position as 
chief of motive power of the entire sys- 
tem on March 1, 1927, and will continue 
in that capacity in addition to serving as 
assistant vice-president, operation. 

Mr. Franklin was born at Ashland, 
Md., in 1884, and received his higher 
education at Harvard University. He 
entered the service of the Pennsylvania 
in 1906 as a clerk in the transportation 
department. After successive promo- 
tions in the freight department, he be- 
came southern freight agent at Atlanta, 
Ga., in January, 1914, and was fur- 
loughed for military duty in 1917, serv- 
ing as major and later lieutenant colonel 
in the transportation corps of the A. E. 
F. At the lose of the war Mr. Frank- 
lin became’ president of the American 
Trading Company in New .York, later 
returning to the service of the’ Pennsyl- 
vania as general agent at Detroit. In 
1929, he became president of the De- 
troit, Toledo & Ironton and remained 
in that position until the time of the 
present appointment. 

Mr. Stackpole was born at Hamilton, 
N. Y., in 1885, and is a graduate of 
Harvard University. He entered rail- 
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way service in 1907 on the Pennsylvania. 
After advancing through a number of 
minor positions Mr. Stackpole was pro- 
moted to division freight agent at De- 
troit, Mich., in 1922. In 1925 he was 
promoted to assistant general freight 
agent, with headquarters at the same 
point, becoming general agent at Detroit 
in 1927. Mr. Stackpole became traffic 
manager of the Western region on June 
27, 1928, the position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 

M. Wardrop was born at Edgeworth, 
Pa., on January 8, 1879, and entered the 
service of the Pennsylvania on July 7, 
1898, as a yard clerk at Allegheny, Pa. 
For a short time in 1902 he served as 
a paymaster’s clerk in the treasury de- 
partment and was then appointed as- 
sistant trainmaster of the Erie & Ashta- 
bula division at New Castel, Pa. In 
1905, Mr. Wardrop was promoted to 
trainmaster and in 1911 he was further 
promoted to superintendent of the 
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Western division at Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Four years later he was transferred to 
the Erie & Ashtabula division and in 
1920 he was promoted to general super- 
intendent of the Michigan division. In 
July, 1922, Mr. Wardrop was transferred 
to the Southern division at Wilmington, 
Del., his promotion to assistant vice- 
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president and general agent at Detroit 
becoming effective on June 16, 1929. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Wilbur R. Patterson, auditor of dis- 
bursements of the Canadian Pacific, has 
been promoted to deputy general audi- 
tor with headquarters at Montreal, Que. 
Mr. Patterson was born on January 3, 


1890, at Toronto, Ont., and received 
his education at the Matriculated 
Harbord St. Collegiate Institute. He 


entered railroad service with the Cana- 





Wilbur R. Patterson 


dian Pacific on June 5, 1913, and from 
that date until January 31, 1922, he held 
various minor positions in the office of 
the auditor of disbursements. On the 
latter date he was appointed chief clerk 
to the auditor of disbursements, and on 
May 12, 1925, he became assistant audi- 
tor of disbursements. On October 1, 


1926, he was promoted to auditor of 
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disbursements, the position he held at 
the time of his recent promotion. 


OPERATING 


L. U. Morris, who has been promoted 
to assistant general: manager of the 
Northern district of the Southern 
Pacific, with headquarters at Sacra- 
mento, Cal., was born at Winfield, Kan., 
on November 7, 1873.~- He entered rail- 
way service at the age of 15 years as 
an office boy in the office of the super- 
intendent on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe at San Marcial, N. M. Later 
he was advanced successively through 
the positions of telegraph operator, sta- 
tion agent, brakeman, conductor and 
trainmaster, and division superintendent 
at Wellington, Kan. In 1905, Mr. Mor- 
ris left the service of the Santa Fe to 
become division superintendent on the 
El Paso & Southwestern (now part of 
the Southern Pacific), being promoted 
to general superintendent in 1915. 


Soon after the El Paso & Southwestern 
was absorbed by the Southern Pacific, 
in 1925, he was appointed superintend- 
ent of the Los Angeles division of the 
at Los 


latter road Angeles, Cal. His 





L. U. Morris 
promotion to general manager of the 
Northern district became effective on 


January 1. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


H. V. Garza has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent of the National Railways 
of Mexico, with headquarters in Mexico, 


D. F. 


J. E. Candelas, assistant general pur- 
chasing agent of the National of Mex- 
ico, has been appointed superintendent 
of stores, with headquarters as before 
at Mexico, D. F. 


TRAFFIC 


Frank A. Murphy, general agent of 
the Maine Central at Presque Isle, Me., 
has been assigned a similar position at 
New York, and Carl C. Haynes, gen- 
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eral agent at Northern Maine Jct. has 
been transferred to Presque Isle. 


Effective February 1, G. Z. Phillips 
will become passenger traffic manager of 
the Seaboard Air Line succeeding C. B. 
Ryan, retired, and the position of as- 
sistant passenger traffic manager now 
occupied by Mr. Phillips will be abol- 
ished. 


L. A. Sackbauer, assistant coal traffic 
manager of the Missouri Pacific, has 
been promoted to coal traffic manager, 
with headquarters as before at St. 
Louis, Mo., succeeding W. I. Jones, de- 
ceased. H. E. Taylor, coal agent, has 
been promoted to assistant coal traffic 
manager, succeeding Mr. Sackbauer. 


R. W. Wirt, division freight agent of 
the Southern: at Charlotte, N. C., has 
been appointed assistant freight traffic 
manager at Jacksonville, Fla. succeed- 
ing Charles M. Tyler who died on De- 
cember 27. W. H. Bondurant, district 
freight agent at Philadelphia, has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Wirt as divi- 
sion freight agent. 


W. T. Tannehill, assistant general 
freight agent on the New York Central 
at Chicago, has been promoted to gen- 
eral freight agent at that point, succeed- 
ing William J. Keller, who retired from 
active duty on January 1, after 49 years 
of railway service. Mr. Tannehill en- 
tered railway service in 1906, at the age 
of 15 years, in the operating department 
of the New York Central. For the fol- 
lowing 14 years he occupied a number 
of minor positions in that department, 





W. T. Tannehill 


becoming chief clerk to the division 
freight agent at Kankakee, IIl., in 1920. 
Three years later he was advanced to 
chief clerk to the freight traffic manager 
at Chicago and in 1928 he was appointed 
chief of the tariff bureau at that point. 
In 1929 Mr. Tannehill was promoted to 
assistant to the traffic manager at New 
York, being further promoted to assist- 
ant general freight agent at Chicago in 
October, 1930, a position he held until 
his promotion to general freight agent. 
Mr. Keller entered railway service . in 
1881 on the New York Central at La 
Porte, Ind. After occupying various po- 
sitions in the traffic department he was 
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advanced through the positions of travel- 
ing freight agent, commercial agent and 
general agent. He was promoted to as- 
sistant general freight agent at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in 1923, and in January, 1927, 
he was transferred to Chicago. Mr. 
Keller had been general freight agent at 
Chicago since June, 1928. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


Larsen Brown, assistant system sigzal 
engineer of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Topeka, 
Kan., 
January 1. 


T. Martin, division engineer of the 
Portage division of the Canadian Pacific 
at Winnipeg, Man., has been appointed 
assistant engineer in charge of con- 
struction on the False Creek-Burrard 
Inlet tunnel construction at Vancouver, 
B. C. V. H. Carruthers, roadmaster at 
Weyburn, Sask., has been promoted to 
division engineer of the Portage division 
succeeding Mr. Martin. 


F. Kirk, division engineer of the Da- 


kota division of the Chicago, Rock Is- - 


land & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Estherville, Iowa, ‘has been transferred 
to the Nebraska-Colorado division, with 
headquarters at Fairbury, Neb., suc- 
ceeding T. P. Warren, who has been 
assigned to other duties. The jurisdic- 
tion of W. E. Heimerdinger, division 
engineer of the Cedar Rapids-Minnesota 
division, with headquarters at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, has been extended to in- 
clude the entire Dakota division. C. P. 
Richardson, engineer of track elevation, 
with headquarters at Chicago, ‘has also 
been appointed division engineer of the 
Chicago Terminal division, succeeding 
D. Ruhl, who has been assigned to 
other duties. §. L. McClanahan, train- 
master at Chickasha, Okla., has been 
appointed division emgineer of the 
Arkansas-Louisiana division, with head- 
quarters at Little Rock, Ark., succeed- 
ing F. P. Funda, who ‘has been as- 
signed to other duties. 


Effective January 1, as announced in 
the Railway Age of January 17, E. E. 
Oviatt, engineer, maintenance of way, of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, was 
promoted to chief engineer and A. L. 
Bartlett, maintenance engineer was ap- 
yointed to succeed Mr. Oviatt as engi- 
ueer, maintenance of way. W. T. Dor- 
rance, designing engineer, was advanced 
to assistant to chief engineer. 

Mr. Oviatt was born on July 13, 1891, 
and graduated from Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University in 1913 with 
the degree of C.E. He came to the New 
Haven in September of that year as a 
rodman, and later became transitman. 
On April 30, 1915, he was made as- 
sistant engineer, valuation. The follow- 


ing year he was appointed assistant en- 
gineer of the Midland division, on May 
20, 1917, track supervisor, Boston divi- 
sion, and on April 1, 1918, was promoted 
to division engineer of the Old Colony 
division. On January 16, 1920, he went to 





retired from active service on 
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the Danbury and Central New England 
divisions in similar capacity, and on 
February 1, .1921, was transferred to 
the New Haven and New London divi- 


sions. On December 1, 1923, he was 
promoted to maintenance’ engineer, 
holding that position until October, 


1929, when he was promoted to engi- 





E. E. Oviatt 


neer, maintenance of way, the position 
he held up to his present promotion. 
Mr. Bartlett was born on November 
22, 1884, and entered railroad service 
with the Northern Pacific as trasitman 
in 1909. In 1910, he went with the 
United States engineering department, 
remaining there until January, 1912, 
when he entered the service of the New 





A. L. Bartlett 


Haven as transitman. Two years later 
he was promoted to assistant engineer 
at New Haven, Conn,; in 1916, he be- 
came general foreman at Saybrook, 
Conn., and later the same year track 
supervisor at Providence, R. I. In 1917, 
he entered war service as a captain in 
the U. S. Army Engineers, returning 
to railroad service in June, 1919, as as- 
sistant division engineer of the Danbury 
division. In 1923, he was appointed di- 
vision engineer of the Boston division, 
remaining there until November 1, 1928, 
when he was appointed division engi- 
neer of the New Haven division. He 
was appointed maintenance engineer, 
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his previous. position, in October, 1929. 

Mr. Dorrance is a graduate of Brown 
and Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and his first position in the rail- 
road field was as rodman on the South 
Station construction work in Boston, 
Mass. He subsequently served with the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh and the 
New York Central lines, on the Long 
Island electrification, and with the East 
Boston Company, a terminal railroad 
project. In 1915, he entered the service 
of the New Haven, undertaking a posi- 
tion in the valuation department at 





W. T. Dorrance 


Boston. In July, 1916, he was trans- 
ferred to New Haven, Conn., as chief 
draftsman in the engineering depart- 
ment, and in 1920, he was appointed 
designing engineer, the position he held 
up to his present promotion. 


MECHANICAL 


A. V. Birch, master mechanic of the 
Chicago Terminal division of the Minne- 
apolis, St.' Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
with headquarters at Schiller Park, IIl., 
has retired from active duty after 43 
vears of service on the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral and its successor, the Soo Line. 


George Whiteley, assistant superin- 
tendent of motive power, eastern lines, 
of the Canadian Pacific, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of motive power 
succeeding Robert Preston, retired. 
Alexander Peers, master mechanic of 
the British Columbia district, has been 
promoted to succeed Mr. Whiteley as 
assistant superintendent of motive power 
at Montreal. 


William §. H. Hamilton, who became 
assistant electrical engineer of the New 
York Central on January 1, was born 
on December 31, 1890, at New Haven, 
Conn., and received his higher educa- 
tion at Sheffield Scientific School. Yale 
University. In 1911, he became connect- 
ed with the General Electric Company 
at Schenectady, N. Y., and held a posi- 
tion in the testing department of that 
company until 1913, when he was pro- 
moted to designing engineer. From 
1916 to 1917, he was field engineer and 
during that period he also served as in- 
structor to enginemen, etc., when the 
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first electrification--en the C. M. & 
St. P. was opened. In‘1917, he became 
designing engineer, the position he held 
until 1918, when he enrolled for service 
in the U. S. Navy. During the period 
he was engaged in that service he was 





William S. H.. Hamilton 


ensign and part of the time he was 
engineering officer, U. S. S. Henderson. 
He returned to the General Electric 
Company in 1919 as field engineer, and 
during the period from 1922 to 1924, 
he was desigriing engineer, locomotive 
department. ' Ffom 1925 to 1927, he was 
commercial engineer, railway engineer- 
ing department, and from 1928 up to 
January 1, 1931, he served as electrifi- 
cation specialist of the General Electric 
Company at New York. 


William R. Wood, who has been pro- 
moted to assistant general superintend- 
ent of motive power of the Great North- 
ern, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., has been connected with that 
railroad for 29 years. He was born at 
St. Paul on. July 26, 1877, and graduated 
from the University of Minnesota in 





William R. Wood 


1901. In the same year he entered rail- 
way service as a mechanical draftsman 
on the Great Northern, later being ad- 
vanced to an inspectorship. Mr. Wood 
was promoted to superintendent of 
shops at Barnesville, Minn., in 1905, be- 
ing appointed superintendent of car 
shops at St. Paul in 1906. In 1910 he 
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was advanced to engineer of tests, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, and five years 
later he became mechanical valuation en- 
gineer, with headquarters at the same 
point. Early in 1917 he was promoted 
to mechanical engineer, with headquar- 
ters at St. Paul, a position he held until 
his promotion to assistant general sup- 
erintendent of motive power. 


OBITUARY 


‘Walter Byrd, who was master, me- 
chanic of the Esquimalt & Manaimo, 
with headquarters at Wellington, %B. 
C., ftom 1918 until his retiremenf’ in 
1928, died at Victoria, B. C., on Decem- 


ber 1 at the age of 70 years. 


Edgar R. Hart, general attorney, of 
the Chicago & North Western, with 
headquarters at Chicago, died at “his 
home at Madison Park, IIl., on January 
17, at the age of 56 years. Mr. Hart 
was a native of Chicago and a graduate 
of Northwestern University. After 
serving from 1907 to 1912 as assistant 
corporation counsel of the City of Chi- 
cago;be° entered railroad service as as- 
sistant Nebraska attorney for the North 
Western. Two years later he was pro- 
moted to general attorney. 


George E. Evans, executive vice- 
president of the Louisville & Nashville, 
with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., 
who died on January 7, had been in 





G. E. Evans 


railway service for nearly 60 years. He 
was born at Cambridge, Ohio, on May 
2, 1856, and entered railway service at 
the age of 15 years as a telegraph oper- 
ator on the Baltimore & Ohio at that 
point. Mr. Evans became a telegraph 
operator on the Louisville & Nashville 
at the age of 17, and was then succes- 
sively advanced through the positions 
of chief operator, train dispatcher, mas- 
ter of trains and superintendent on the 
Louisville division. In May, 1887, he 
was promoted to superintendent of 
transportation and in July, 1900, he be- 
came general manager. Five years 
later he was elected vice-president in 
charge of ‘operation, being elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Louisville 
& Nashville in February. 1926. 
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